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THE CEPe ce NER FONE 2 159 


32 LOVELY LADIES 
IN HIS. LIFE 


CAPTAIN G. ASPINALL, P & O Dock Superintendent at Tilbury. 


ook at this man closely. What would you say he is—bank- 
manager? Stock-broker? Importer? Exporter? Well, here’s a 
clue. He looks after 32 lovely ladies, arranges their accommodation, 
renews their wardrobes, and waits up all night for them if need be. 
What would you say now? Producer? Impresario? Stage-manager? 
Couturier? In a sense he’s each of these things, but none is the 
correct answer. ; 
Still puzzled ? Let’s startwith theladies. They arethe 32 sea-going 
passenger and cargo ships under the P & O flag. The man is 
Captain G. Aspinall, P & O Dock Superintendent at Tilbury. Up 
to three months before any one of his charges is due in port he is 
planning dockside and drydock accommodation, passenger disem- 
barkation and such services as repair, refitting and repainting. It’s 
up to Captain Aspinall and men like him to go over every inch of 
deck, rigging and superstructure . . . inspect every hatch-cover, cabin 
and companionway . : . check every rivet, weld and plate on every 
P & O ship. Keeping P & O afloat is his life—and P & Oisa 
lifeline of the Commonwealth. 


Operating from 122 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. : i 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation & 
Company links Britain and Britons with the 


Mediterranean, Egypt, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Australia, Malaya and the Far East. A COMMONWEALTH LIFELINE 
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But not an ordinary cheque —a Midland 
Bank Gift Cheque, the only cheque which 


is really worthy of the great occasion. 


Whenever you give a money. présent, use 
a Midland Bank Gift Cheque. Specially designed by 
famous artists and reproduced in colour, they can be 
bought over the counter at any branch by anyone, for 
this new service of the, Midland Bank is available to all. 
Midland Bank Gift Cheques cost 1/- each and can be 
made out for any amount you care to provide. Full 
information and a descriptive leaflet in colour can be 
obtained from any of the Bank’s 2,120 branches, or by 
post. Also available: Midland Bank Gift Cheques for 
Birthdays, Christmas and General gift purposes. 


MIDLAND BANK GIFT CHEQUES 


... the modern way to give a money present 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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“MHE Arab world has not exactly been handing bouquets to 
Britain in the last few months. But British reactions often do 
not seem to be related so much to the particular set-backs 
, ‘as to the fact that the authors of the set-backs were 
aes In other words, the reactions were not to the material loss 
‘ istained but to the psychological shock which the set-backs gave to the 
British: public. Part of the reason for the shock that Arabs seem 
‘to be able to give the British may be that the British people have a 
‘certain attitude to the Arabs upen which, for some reason or other, 
‘developments in the Arab countries impinge with particular unpleasant- 
‘ness. So it might be of some use to investigate this British attitude and 
‘see what it really is. 


‘ideas inherited or acquired from the past: some from the recent past 
and some from more remote times. These could be roughly divided into 
three strands. The first relates to the great ding-dong battle between 
Christian Europe and the world of Islam which began in the seventh 
‘century and ended only with the stemming of the Ottoman tide in 
eastern Europe in the eighteenth century. All the fears, animosities, and 
uspicions of these times are reflected, sometimes explicitly and some- 
times by implication, in the contemporary western writings (as indeed 
they are in the Arabic writings of the time). They therefore form part 
f the literary heritage of every educated European and are embedded 


and English reader would generally dismiss with a smile as quaint any 
ch hostile or discourteous references to the Moor or the Saracen. But 
would be less than human if he did not at the same time admit into 
his subconscious a smaller or larger number of prejudices. One residue 
»f these prejudices is perhaps the facility with which the adjective 
‘oriental’ is still prefixed to such words as ‘duplicity’, ‘cruelty’, 

ility ’, and ‘ despotism ’. Another is possibly the general misunder- 
ag that exists about Islam, to which I shall come presently. 
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Thursday June 21 1956 


__ Britain and the Arab World 


WALID AL KHALIDI on causes of misunderstanding : 


_ There seems in the first place to be a whole complex of notions and 


in the subject-matter of his general reading. The modern European 


, second strand relates to the period of European expansion begin- . 


s 


ning in the seventeenth to eighteenth centuries and culminating in the 
Arab world with the western settlement imposed upon the Arabs at the 
end of the first world war. This was the period of European imperialism 


’ par excellence, of exuberant, overwhelming, crushing European material 


and technical superiority. It was also, and particularly in the nineteenth 
century, the period of British global supremacy. Together with the fact 
of this supremacy there also went a serene consciousness of moral and 
intellectual superiority, and a belief in a British mission to lead the 
backward non-European nations to civilisation. Such sympathy as there 
may have existed for the indigenous civilisations was at best patronising 
or romantic, and was generally coupled with a belief in their incompati- 
bility with modern progress. The reactions of every European imperial 
power to the native situation in its territories were transmitted to and 
integrated with those of the other imperial powers, and the general 
result was one of heightening and intensifying the common European 
attitude to the non-European subject peoples. Moreover, the British 
outlook in the specifically Arab territories was constantly coloured by 
concepts formed in non-Arab colonial territories—territories which often 
did not possess the same background of culture and civilisation as that 
of the Arab countries themselves. 

The third strand relates to the struggle between the occupying 
imperialistic powers and the growing national movements which began 
in earnest after the first world war and are still in progress in some Arab 
countries. The attempt of the nationalist movements to shake off the 
foreign power and of the foreign power to yield as little as possible 
produced the inevitable vicious circle of rebellion and repression, with 
all the loss of life, the sordidness, and the bitterness that go with them. 
The British were particularly handicapped in their attempts to under- 
stand the nationalist movements by two factors: first, their failure to 
realise the tremendous impact of their vastly superior strength on the 
weaker nation. When a weak nation, conscious of its identity and of its 


right to independent existence, lives under the shadow of a Great Power 


whom it suspects of wanting to thwart its aspirations, its feeling is one 


an conscious of she eats one any ite miaeaty and v 


peripheral faculties. But, like ‘a mouse in the paws of a cat, there is no 
point of time when the weak nation is unconscious of the great one. 
Moreover, its involvement is always complete and at every level of its 


consciousness—emotional, cultural, social, intellectual, and political. 


This involvement colours not only its relations with the Great Power, 
but also its relations with itself, and with others, and its whole a 
on life and the world in general. 


British Attitude to Natiowal Freedom 


Even after independence is conceded, a long time must apes before 


the weak nation returns to normality, if it ever does. The second factor 
which handicapped Britain was that to Britain national liberation is, in_ 


the words of T. E. Lawrence, ‘as tasteless as water ’. For Britain, as it 
is now, never lacked national freedom, and consequently perhaps grew 
accustomed to the notion that national freedom is something one has, 
not something one acquires, and that some people have it and others do 
not. Moreover, in the struggle against the Great Power the nationalist 


‘movements have to mobilise all the resources of society, and, denied 
' regular military forces, have to resort to underhand methods, to civil 


agitation and administrative sabotage. The resulting externals of the 
nationalist movement are particularly distasteful to the British mind 
with its tradition of civil obedience: murder of policemen, mob hysteria, 


and, worst of all, students demonstrating and rioting when they ought . 
-to be getting on with their Arabic hexameters or working off their 


surplus energy in a rugger scrum. The means are taken for the ends. 
If national liberation is liberation from all restraint and discipline, then 
national liberation must be stopped. 

But two world wars, the consequent redistribution of political and 
economic forces, and the ready response which Asian and African 


peoples made to western technology and ideas forced the European. 
powers, and chiefly Britain, to yield ground progressively to the forces . 


of nationalism. In thé field of Anglo-Arab relations a new emotional 
factor appeared as far as the British public was concerned. No people 
in the world enjoy the spectacle of what seems to them to be a diminu- 


_ tion in their power and prestige, and the British are no exception. The. 


passing away of the imperial heyday coincided with the rise of Arab 
and other nationalisms. The success of these nationalisms was largely 
the result, not the cause, of the decay of Britain’s imperial power, but 
the coincidence made a deep impression. It was felt that the new 
nationalisms had grown at the expense of Britain, that their success was 
a measure of Britain’s loss. Egypt i is an Arab country which is particu- 


_ larly liable to be thought of in this context. All this has left a still » 


leaves a nasty taste in the mouth. 
~ Besides this complex of notions ethene is another one which ie es 
from straightforward ignorance about Islam, the religion of most Arabs, 


and about the Arabs in general. This ignorance is owing partly to a- 


hang-over from earlier times, partly to the difficulties of arriving at a 


‘balanced picture of the Arabs and Moslems, even when contact is 


established, which I shall presently discuss, but perhaps mostly to the 
fact that the Arab world is removed from the European theatre which, 


understandably, has been the immediate centre of interest of the British a é 


Government and public. 


But there’ is no doubt about this ignorance, whatever its causes, and - 


of the interplay between it and the body of ideas and notions already 


discussed, To the average and perhaps more than average educated 
Englishman, Islam appears as a fanatical, bloodthirsty, reactionary, 


xenophobic, and largely destructive force. The obvious present-day 


poverty and material backwardness of most Islamic countries (owing to 
a variety of causes which I cannot here go into) are all too easily 
- equated with Islam itself. A feature article published by the Cairo 


correspondent of The Times on April 29, 1955, includes this passage: 
Beyond the garden of the church you may meet Islam. A man has 
- died and his wife is mourning her loss, helped by many female friends 
and sympathisers. They squat in the dust of the village street, all 
shrouded in black.... There they sit in the filth (tin cans, fluttering 
_ rubbish and indefinable debris) wailing, screeching, and Pubs their 
clothes, / 


There is no doubt that the correspondent saw these women. He saw a 
group of very poor women in deep distress who happened to be 
Moslems in a village with obviously rather inadequate town planning 
and municipal arrangements, but it was not Jslam he met in the rubbish. 

The pity is that modern British orientalists such as Gibb, Arberry, 


Guillaume, and Anderson have arrived at the profoundest, most 
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conduct. The most dangerous of these assumptions are, first, tha 


possess independent political interests of their own. 


that it was fascist and nazi money; more recently it has b 


The same confusion that exists a 
exists about the Arab as an Arab. This may seem strange : 
the long British connection with the Near East and the B t 
stationed there for more than half a century. But it is ‘not all 
strange. The difficulties were enormous. There is, in the first p 
the complete strangeness and outlandishness of ‘the Near Eas 
different from anything experienced on a continental holiday. T 
is then all the physical discomfort, the precautionary injections, 
heat, the flies, the dust, the dysentery, the different sights and 
and the incomprehensible babble. To most British administrato 
diplomats, however conscientious, the Arab is ‘ work’, he is what yoq 
get away from if you want to relax with a whisky and soda on 
terrace of your sporting club. To the soldier cooped up in his barrack 
the Arab is the thief who creeps up at night and runs away with an 


unguarded boot, blanket, or rifle. Often he is the enemy who throws 


bricks at you or snipes at you from a safe distance or pushes your 
comrade into the canal. Even when friendly he is only the pimp or the 
oily salesman who over-charges you for a Birmingham trinket. 

The more sophisticated and free-lancing traveller is not in a ini 
better position. The fascination of the Near East to him lies in the 
fact that it is a treasure-house of antiquity. It is the historical monu- 
ments that are the live personalities of the Near East. The Arabs are 
like extras in a film who fill the street outside the hotel where the 
romance is taking place. If he is sick at heart with what Britain or 
the Westhas come to, then it is the bedouin that he hero-worships on 
the way to Petra or Palmyra—the outdoor, clean-limbed, light-travel- 
ling, hawk-eyed bedouin with manly locks. ‘On a more pedestrian level 
it is simply the quaint or exotic that arrests his attention. How many 
an English traveller tells how he ate the inevitable Arab sheep sci 
how the sizzling eye was torn from its horrid socket to be. offered 
with a smile to the honoured guest! Even when the implications were 


‘political the foreign journalist found the temptation difficult to “resist, 


During the great Arab-Zionist propaganda war of the nineteen-thirties 
and ’forties it was practically impossible (as it still is now) to interest 
a foreign journalist, English or otherwise, in a modern Arab venture. 


‘He would invariably protest with genuine innocence and professional 


fervour that unless the Arab camel-plough was photographed hee 
the Zionist tractor there would be no ‘colour’ in his story. 
There emerged from all this a picture of an Arab which was ‘not 
strictly speaking three-dimensional. Somehow or other the Arab did 
not possess the full complement of normal faculties and susceptibilities. 
This picture is best reflected in an official manual given to American 


. troops after their landing in North Africa during the second world war. 
‘The manual is quoted by John Gunther in his recent book Inside 


Africa, and while it represents an American angle of vision it is not 
basically different from the British approach. According to this manual: 

Arab boys do not like to fight With their hands, and urinate sitting 
down. One should never shake hands with Arabs vigorously; they 
have delicate fingers and hate a hearty handshake, Arabs are apr to 
become hysterical at the sight of blood, Arabs never wash in still water. 


The troops are further admonished not to perform a private function 


in public near an Arab, nor to undress near one. > 4 


False es ee — 

With such an anthropological Beat cagticd: 4 in daa last instance 
to the borderland of zoology, it is not surprising (indeed it is only 
logical) that false assumptions are constantly made about Arab er 


political motives are not serious, and, second, that the Arabs. 


The first assumption is seen in the resourceful manner in whi 
velopments in the Arab world have been explained away by the I 
press and sometimes by British statesmen. In the old days they 
it was the pashas trying to divert attention from domestic reform; 


from some oil-producing Arab countries, and the latest eneny 
told, is the radio. When serious motives were attributed, t 
unworthy and discreditable and therefore not scaly seri 
example, xenophobia, fanaticism, and now increa 

The second assumption, that Arabs. have 


interests of heir. own, Seach Se ene Ter 


gs, at t. me time, in the sam y; 

extent, as the West does. It is seen in over-emphasis on 
cal and economic aid as though such normal considerations as 
nal pride and self-respect were entirely irrelevant. 
_It has been suggested that Britain is being driven out of the Near 
t_ by words, and that the answer is to pour countering words into 
Near East’s ears. My considered opinion is that this would be a 

> of time and, far from doing Britain any good, might even injure 

till more. It is nonsense to say that Britain is being driven out 

of the Near East by words. If she has left and is still leaving the Near 
East this is owing to a great number of complex causes that stretch far 
, long before Colonel Nasser or Radio Cairo was born. If any of 
causes has a local derivation it is the failure of the West and 
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| ODAY, the Turks are facing the present situation in the Middle 
» East and in Cyprus with noticeable calm. But underneath 
: they are well aware of the dangers. When I was in Ankara 
. recently, I noticed that the Turkish Government leaders are 
following every move made by the British with passionate interest as 
they feel that the foreign policies of both countries coincide. I was 
also struck by the friendly feelings shown towards Great Britain. As the 
Turkish Prime Minister, Mr. Adnan Menderes, 
told me himself: ‘ Never have relations between 
ur two countries been as intimate as they are 
tod: y. Turks and Britons are like brothers. We 
both want peace and stability, and our policies 
in this part of the world are identical ’. 
_ *But how does Turkey stand in the present 
situation? And what do the Turks feel about 
recent Soviet Russian offers of friendship and 
economic aid?’ I put these questions to the 
official spokesman of the Turkish Foreign Office, 
and received the following replies: ‘ Turkey’s 
foreign policy is simple, and will not change. 
It is based on the alliance with Great Britain, 
friendship with the United States, and on an 
active participation in Nato. Turkey is also an 
active partner in the Baghdad Pact because she 
wants peace and stability in the Middle Eastern 


area’. ; ? 
. Travelling about the country, I was impressed 
by the fact that the whole Turkish nation be- 
lieves in Nato, and there is no doubt that 
Turkey’s foreign policy relies a great deal on 
is military alliance. It must not be forgotten 
that Nato headquarters for South-East Land 
Forces is situated in the Turkish port of Izmir. 
I think countries in western Europe are apt to 
snore the enormous contribution which Turkey ‘ 
making to Nato. At the present moment, the Turks have half a 
million men under arms, and can put twenty divisions into the field. 
Naturally, the maintenance of such a huge army is causing the Turkish 
people considerable sacrifices, and it is one of the reasons for the 
country’s present economic difficulties. The upkeep of the armed forces 
is costing Turkey one-third of the yearly budget. 
~ Still, I found that Turkish faith in Nato has produced some un- 
xpected but encouraging results. For example, I discovered that the 
Turkish leaders were firm but cautious about the vexed Cyprus issues. 
en I visited the Turkish Nato headquarters I found that, despite the 
ion between the two countries, Greek officers were still collaborating 
ith their Turkish colleagues, and the Turks are not anxious to 
e actively in ‘Cyprus for fear of breaking up the Nato partner- 
the same time, the Turks feel strongly about Cyprus. 


experienced by the Arabs. What is needed, above all, is a radi 


Turkey's Attitude to the Problem of Cyprus 


Mr. Adnan Menderes, Prime Minister of Turkey 


e destinies of their countries, _ 
Is needed is not to broadcast to the J wo 
the merits of western democracy, which was nev 


by the West in the Near East, and Soviet tyranny, which was ne 


revolutionary psychological readjustment on the part of the West a 


Britain to a new and dynamic Arab world which is proud and conscious) 


among the nations of the world. 


Such an adjustment would enable Britain to concede with better _ 


grace not only the right of political independence to the Arab, but also 


(and apart from strategic or oil considerations) the right of human 


independence. This would automatically bring her closer to the present 


—Third Programme 


By DEREK PATMORE 


The Turkish attitude about the future of Cyprus can be summed 
up by the following statement made to me by the Turkish Foreign 
Office: ‘We want the British to stay in Cyprus. But we Turks are 
slightly afraid of the British principle of self-determination for the 
island, as we do not think it will work. We do not feel that the 
Cyprus question should be placed before the Nato Powers. It is purely 
a question between Great Britain and Greece. But naturally we cannot 

: remain indifferent to the fate of the 100,000 
Turks on the island, and as it is only forty miles 
south of our southern coastline, we consider 
Cyprus as part of our defence line ’. 

Although Turkey is vigilant and is fully 
armed for any emergency, I did not find that 


the Turks want peace in order to develop the 
great natural resources of their country. It is one © 
of the policies of the present Turkish Govern- 
ment to improve the conditions of the Turkish 
' peasantry and to exploit the natural riches of 
their land. Already, a vast road-building plan 
has been carried out, and new industries, such 
as cotton-growing in the south, have been 
encouraged. Factories are springing up every-_ 
where, and important tea plantations are 
flourishing along the Black Sea coast. So the © 
Turks need peace and stability in the Middle 
East if their ambitious economic plans can come 
to full fruition. Still, the Turks have always ~ 
been realists. They believe that their future lies 
with the Western Powers but they are also pre- 
pared to contribute powerfully to the common 
cause: hence their devotion to Nato, their 
activity in the Baghdad Pact, and their present 
wariness about recent Soviet Russian overtures. 
Apart from Cyprus, the Turks also feel 
strongly about the recent activities of Colonel Nasser in Egypt. They 


nee 


bitterly resent Nasser’s propaganda in the Arab world which declares 


that Turkey wants leadership in this part of the eastern Mediterranean, 
and Radio Ankara has now increased its short-wave broadcasts to the 
neighbouring Arab countries to counteract the Egyptian intrigues. 
Indeed, diplomatic relations between Turkey and Egypt are strained, 
and the Turkish Prime Minister, Mr. Adnan Menderes, gave a stern 
warning to the Egyptians at the recent Teheran meeting of the 
Baghdad Pact which Colonel Nasser did not dare to publish in the 
Egyptian press. . = ae 

The strength of modern Turkey has always been its national unity. © 
With a firm and fixed foreign policy, powerful armed forces and air 
bases, it remains a point of stability in the troubled Middle Eastern 
area.—‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 


authors of setbacks against her. It might even be useful in a radio war. __ 


the Turks are at all belligerent. On the contrary, _ 


of its ancient heritage and determined to occupy once again its place 
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ARRY PULLIAM CAIN was set on seéing the President. 


the U.S. Government's security programme: his staff keeps it 
ee from him. Look at the case of poor Mr. Hatkin, he said, an 
Air Force statistician suspended without pay for fourteen months as a 
possible security risk. And what happens to Mr. Hatkin during” his 
tg enforced idleness? A Soviet Embassy clerk tries to get information out 

of him and Mr. Hatkin dutifully reports the attempt to the authorities, 
____ but he remains suspended. At his press conference, President Eisenhower 


’ knew all about the Hatkin case; it was in the good hands of Air Force 
v - Secretary Quarles. As for former Senator Cain, Mr, Eisenhower’s door 
__ * was always open to him. Three days later the Air Force did reinstate 
ae Mr. Hatkin, giving him his back pay and saving its own official face 
fe by placing him in what was called a “non-sensitive’ position. But 
ee Harry Cain still wanted to see the President, and still could not get an 
-—s appointment. 

:) Two weeks later the President was challenged again. ‘I’ve been 
2 instructed to ask you’, said a reporter, ‘if Senator Cain can see you 
if he wants an appointment ’. The President looked choleric, swallowed, 
and said shortly: ‘ Yes’. So at last he did open his door to one of the 
oddest figures in his own Republican Party, a man who, up to four 
years ago, was one-of the most vociferous of the right-wing Republican 


et but with inside knowledge accuses the whole apparatus of government 
security of promoting fascism by its precautions against communism. 

wey As Senator for the State of Washington, Mr. Cain’s denunciations 
of communists and traitors were so thorough that in the 1952 election 
he received the endorsement of the late Colonel McCormick of the 


igre Chicago Tribune, and although the voters failed to re-elect him, this 
eth faithful front-line fighter was given his share of the Republican spoils. 
io * He was appointed to the Subversive Activities Control Board, a body 


aa created under the notorious McCarran Act, to track down Communist 
Front organisations. That was in 1953, and for the rest of that year and 
for the whole of the next he studied in silence the task of turning vague 


_ Administration had widely advertised for political reasons a security 


a of government employees, former Senator Cain began to speak 
. from a new brief. The security programme, he said, had swung too far 
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HE Russian philosopher Nicolai Berdyaev eacintend a decade 
ago that ‘the Russians have not been in any special sense a 
people of culture, as the peoples of western Europe have been. 
They have rather been a people of inspiration and revelation ’. 

Daring a recent visit to the Seviet Union, I often remembered this 
remark. I suppose that all of us who have an affection for the special 
kind of humanism that was alive in Russia from Pushkin to Gorky 
are attracted precisely by its strong inspiration and lack of formality. 


At the same time we hope in our political selves—as Russian liberals 


at the turn of the century hoped—that sooner or later the Russian 
nation as a whole will settle down to live an ordered life of civic 


culture. Perhaps this is having it both ways. But what troubles us, I - 


think, in the present state of affairs i is that the old inspiration has oe 
and culture has not come. 


been subjected to two kinds of inspiration, toth of them impostures. 


i By CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, ‘B.B.C. Washington ‘correspondent tS ne 


Mr. Eisenhower, he said, does not know what goes on in. 


was challenged to reply to these allegations. Rather testily he said he 


ae Senators who saw treason and communism behind every tree; a man — 
who now has not only repented in a white sheet for what he then said, 


accusations into substantial charges. But in March, 1955, after the 


By CHARLES JANSON 2] ae tee 


days was what René Filép Miller called ‘ Chicagoism ’: ae 


It seems to me that in the past forty years the Russian people have 


on the side aft injustice. The County waieads 3 in Gutbles as Aes aS 
administrative justice was different from legal justice. The security 
system was placing mediocrity above excellence, and with an eye on his 
former admirer, Senator McCarthy, Mr. Cain hailed as a bulwark of 
freedom the famous Fifth Amendment, which gives witnesses the righ ; 
to refuse to give evidence which might incriminate them, He rebuked 
those who called such witnesses ‘ Fifth Amendment Communists ” fs 
There is evidence that his insistence on legal justice in many security 
cases was actually becoming <a thorn in the side of the Justice oo 
ment and its head, the Attorney General. But Mr. Cain became more 
and more emphatic in the cause of individual liberty, and this year, as 
his term of office draws to a close, he has begun to ‘give evidence in 
congressional committees where the Democratic majority has al 
delighted to hear this Republican expert. The Administration’s pro- 
cedures, he told them from his inside knowledge, have injured many 


‘innocent people and caused growing unrest throughout the U.S.A.: the 


much publicised spread of subversion had been vastly overrated. ; 
This was the man who had difficulty in getting to see Mr. 

Eisenhower, but see him he did and was gratified by the results. The 

President, he said afterwards, showed deep concern and interest in a 


proposal for overhauling the whole loyalty security programme. Mr. 


Eisenhower did not seem to know that under the present system a spy. 
and a drunk are counted alike in the overall tabulation of security risks. 

A massive postscript to this interview was appended by the S 
Court of the United States. Four days after Mr. Cain had seen the 
President, the Court, pursuing its own investigation of the same 
problem on the other side of Capitol Hill, Tuled by six votes to three 
that only government employees in the ‘sensitive’ posts could be 
dismissed as security risks. On the other hand, the official statistics. 
show that about half the so-called risks dismissed under this Alene 
tion had held ‘ non-sensitive’ positions. — 

There was consternation and fury among Senator McCarthy and his ; 
friends. The Wisconsin Senator himself called on Congress to ‘discipline 
the Supreme Court and described its decision as “knocking away the 
defence we have erected against communism ’, Republican — Senator 
Mundt called it ‘an unrealistic and unhappy decision by six isolated 
members of our Supreme Court’, The. right-wing Democrat Senator 
Walter, called it ‘major weakening of this nation’s security” 
mechanism ’. But former Senator Cain j just called i it ‘ the best American 
good sense I have heard in a long time’. 

‘ = Fram Our Own Correspondent” (Geen Service) 
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- Notes on a ‘Recent. J ourney in Soviet Russia 
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‘The first of these was abe Bolshevik doctrine af the solienates man. 
‘In place of the old ‘ soul-encumbered man’ who belonged to the out- 


moded feudal or bourgeois society there would be created a socialist. 

superman who would rule nature by the machine. Trotsky, for i insta 
‘The human race, already fossilised in homo sapiens, will ‘be 

fundamentally remoulded ’. Another theme of the rigs revolut 


hs 

en = me 
‘Let us take the storm of the revolution in Soviet ce “unite =e 

- the pulse of American life, and do our work like a chronorneter. . 
This was a famous slogan of the ‘times. A jon ea ter, 
Sosnowsky, declared : + 


war of extiticnian on all Russian ye ee 
American blood in my veins; but I feel in my whole be ng 
of this mechani: onthe 9 dae ny pon tha vice 


? 


rae Peek 


behalf. The climax come: he c 
shrieks at him: ‘ You concentration~camp louse! ’ The audience 
-with revulsion and cheered the hero when he unmasked the true cul 
its fo “At the same time the new decree concerning the collective farms sh 
in Russia a large and still naive enthusiasm for mechanics a desire to proceed with an ideological transformation of the countr 
what one might call polytechnical circles. There is no doubt — side irrespective either of the people’s wants or of the probable econom 
h these people the misery and, one supposes, shame occasioned results. The decree is indeed a nightmare of Bolshevik Church Slavonic | 
n’s. ruthless investment-policy has been offset by pride in its in which a spade is never by any chance called a spade but always an 
rial results. The trained technicians and managers are the allies instrument in the socialist conscience of the collective farmer. On the 
of the Communist Party. They now form a strong class; one can only one hand there are suggestions that society should be stablised, on the __ 
call them a class, for they are in every way distinguishable from the other that it should be further revolutionised. In a country which gave 
lass of the people. These greater and lesser technocrats*seemed to me birth to a false false-Dmitri everything of course can be reconciled; 
terested only in their jobs and to be without the chauvinism of or near enough; or at least for a time. But there does seem to be a fe 
a nazi counterparts. Their wish is to increase their skill; and learn- special contradiction between what we might call the rational partsof 
ing from the best sources abroad is a high priority. Mr. Khrushchey’s speech which call for higher productivity and other __ 
ages. -7) Sey: - 7 economic desiderata and the ‘irrational’ ones: for instance, Mr. 
bat : Khrushchev’s justification of the virgin-lands campaign partly by the 
argument that it increases the number of state-farms, which he describes 
_ Russia’s industrial revolution has created a new class, but it has as ‘the highest form of socialist organisation of agriculture ’. But 
certainly not, as Trotsky prophesied, transformed the nature of the perhaps this mixture of language and ideas is to be expected in a 
Russian people. Some 200,000,000 of them continue to be simple, time of transition. 


‘patient, friendly, definitely ‘soul-encumbered’ people. One met this At the moment, the social atmosphere is still blighted by the petty 
; at every turn. It was obvious not only in their kindness and good tyranny of the Communist Party. The people are just not treated as 
‘manners but also in their humour. At Brest Litoysk I lost my wife— - grown-ups. The party’s job is to tell them how Lenin said they should 


while I was changing some money in the station the train with her in behave. In a village near Moscow, my wife was invited by three young 
it disappeared: some people said it had gone on to Moscow, others men in a restaurant to take a photograph of them. While she was_ 
‘that it had gone off for the peryeostanovka. I could not imagine what focusing her camera the manageress made a negative gesture and the eh 
‘this might be, and stood wondering in 50 degrees of frost. Finally, a three simply disappeared from the room. A few minutes later, outside in. 
woman ticket collector explained that the train had gone to a siding to the square, my wife came upon the photographer’s dream: a horse- 

change its wheels for the broader Russian gauge. It would come back. drawn sledge on which sat a boy of six and a black lamb wrapped in a 
‘But as for your wife ’, she said, ‘a Russian may come to her and she sacking. Grandfather at the horse’s head gave permission. Then a ’ 
will betray you’. This was good Russian mockery.  — policeman forbade the photograph. I remonstrated with the policeman, 
a The second inspiration or revelation which has lately been forced but immediately he was swept aside by the village Communist-boss. I 


4 
‘upon the Russian people is that of ‘Stalin the Saviour’. This was, told the boss that photograph albums existed all over the world and that ait i 
I believe, a rather more complicated business than is usually supposed. their purpose was to record what was attractive and interesting during Ne 
During my visit, which coincided with Stalin’s official demotion, I travels. He replied rudely that he was not interested in the-habits of =: 


‘could not myself find anyone to say a word against him. This may foreign tourists and that if we wished to take photographs we could 
Fase teen: esenes in face of the aon. Mare experienced western do so of the church. By this time a large friendly crowd had a 
residents did manage to extract the opinion from some Muscovites that I then told the boss that his style of address cA ee i is: 
‘Stalin ‘has been very cruel to his associates’; and, as Mr. Mikoyan deadly word—deadly already in the late coe ee = 3 ao —— 
admitted in indignation to a westerner: ‘ Stalin took decisions without overwhelming effect, and the man departed deflated. The i ea ; eh 

even informing us. Now we have a proper vote’. To which my friend the regulation is that foreign capitalists select their snapshots for the 


replied that he was glad that there was democracy at least for twenty sole purpose of discrediting the Soviet Union. The sledge was on a 
people in Russia. Stalin was an unmerciful god to the mass, but still sidered backward and so it was ge a ee rot cs 
‘more unmerciful towards the bureaucracy; and bureaucracy is tradi- Here is another lesser incident illustrating t e Priggis ness of the F 
tionally much more hateful to Russians than the autocrat. For forced party. One evening as we were rk ee in ede Reiner — 
labour and collectivisation the Russian people must have found some entirely and delightfully drunk professor subsided into the ee c eo ae 
‘compensation in the spectacle of scientists being ordered to grow at our table. He smiled ceremoniously and began his mono oe Ut t a 
asparagus in the Arctic—‘or else’; of operatic scores being torn up on something about our smiles and a ee him. a8 are 
first nights and of the Politburo being made to dance the gopak. Stalin Yugoslavs? ’ he asked. No, British ’. ‘ British! but-w a — earth are “ei : 
had indeed the glitter of the true despot. For twenty-five years he you doing here? ’ He then told us that he had read Churchill’s memoirs. S 
presided Pea iet i ights; i i id- ‘Do you know what Churchill says? He says that in the Russia of =i 
presided over a sort of Soviet Arabian Nights; a regime something mid yy! Aepecnjer 25 = elle : Pie 
‘way between Genghis Khan and Queen Victoria. Western residents in Stalin there was a tyranny greater Hei balance - 2 cr aosene 2 
‘Moscow tell of the magnificence of the moment when at a reception Well, you know, that’s not true. No, met os true. | Se wha 5 te as 
the doors were flung open and the little tyrant appeared in a mauve mind!’ During all this, the party members at neighbouring ta m4 


} i i i . If looks could have killed, the pro- 
dress ~ hik’ ise. Nevertheless, from the standpoint of Russian could hardly contain themselves : | 7 
ian ae eed 2 the country’s latent talent and creativity, fessor would have dropped transfixed after his first sentence. But he 
Stalin was obviously as much ‘against the people’ as Peter the Great was simply unaware of the presence of such spoil sports. 
or Nicholas I. He was in this sense aap Be Ri ee SS pee : 

If we have,seen the last both of the early Russian-Americanism an Y we . | a 
‘of Stalinism, ‘what is to be the climate of the new Soviet era? In my * Greatest Boredom for the Greatest Number iS? its ee 
view much depends on whether the new foreign policy of “ competitive As I Locka ie Seeing ere bate A . na Renee “is 
re -di acy, can be contained by the above everything. Indeed they differentiate between different kin 

pei alge eat ee et then there is at eo the it in their language. A serious defect of the Soviet Communist Party 

} rest. J ‘ soviet J Seta downat Sane that is to say the end of~ is that it seems to operate on. the principle of the Greatest Boredom 2a 
a 8 Sy art ste D oRascatien of a Russian respublica. — for the Greatest Number. Pushkin speaks of a state of despair which oa 
‘praaiantie oe e, the Russian leaders are still talking a must be very akin to the feeling of the audience at a party lecture: ee 
ba ae Loans On aking iene of current propaganda is the ‘ without God, without inspiration, without tears, without life, without “a 


‘ i icion of humour in the party. In this respect ” 
inate jet legalit s in Moscow there were several love’. There is not the suspicion of 
pla een ot eegiatie < “Saas of wrongful condemnation it resembles some seventeenth- or eighteenth-century Protestant sect. But _ : 


and cowardice in testimony. In his report to the Congress Mr. Khrush- already minor officials have unfrozen enough to poke fun at foreigners; 


Faéo ‘spoke strongly of the need to strengthen Soviet justice. which would have been unthinkable during my last visit in 1947. “a 


: aie : - €What! ’, said a member of the Moscow hotel staff, ‘do you mean to 
tionably this theme appeals to the whole people. In the current — eee ; S t President Beirut’s funeral! ” 
“I went to, called ‘The Forgotten Friend’, a man say that you a not in the Red Square at Presi eee Propane 


: | ‘ 
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. . ‘It Was Nothing’ 


N June 26 Her Majesty the Queen is to hold a review in 
Hyde Park of the Victoria Cross Centenary Parade. Contin- 


not until June 26 of the following year that the first distribution of it 

' was made, when in Hyde Park Queen Victoria decorated sixty-two 
ee officers and men of the Army and Navy who had won their crosses 
ae in the Crimean War. (The award was made retrospective to June 21, 
1854.) The conditions attaching to the bestowal of the V.C. are circum- 


_--__- scribed, though everyone perhaps does not realise that there was a ~ 


period (from 1858 to 1881) when the award was authorised for acts 
of bravery not in the face of the enemy. Thus one of the six awards 
so made went to Private O’Hea of The Rifle Brigade for courageous 
conduct in suppressing a fire in a railway car containing ammunition 
at Quebec on June 9, 1866. Since its inception 1,347 V.C.s have been 
awarded and there are said to be about 400 holders of the cross alive 
today. The celebration of this anniversary, centring as it does on the 
decoration that takes precedence over all orders and medals, cannot fail 
‘to stir the hearts not only of those who are related by ties of kinship to 
the recipients of the cross but to all who hold that courage and resolu- 
tion are the spirit and soul of virtue and who rejoice to see valorous 
deeds acknowledged and rewarded. 
This is not to deny that any process involving the bestowal of 
_ marks of distinction on individuals is usually the subject, if not of 
‘strong controversy, at all events of a variety of views, and the award 
_ of medals and decorations is no exception. Some people are against 
_ such-awards altogether, being of the opinion that virtue is its own 


_ handing out of decorations, are unenthusiastic about them to the point 
i, 7 of cynicism, advancing various reasons why, for example, a particular 


one knows how these things are done’. (The recipients themselves, if 

- they can be induced to make any reference whatever to the subject, will 

stoutly maintain that the whole thing was pure luck, that what they did 

was no more than what anyone else who had mepreecd to be there 
; vwould have done, and anyway ‘it was nothing ’ D) 

- But when all is said and all allowances made, is there not aa OES 

‘ungenerous not to say inhuman, in this—how shall we put it?—analyti- 

_ cal approach to the granting of decorations? Perhaps, on the contrary, 


= with the air of one who possesses inside information that ‘ of course 
: 


it is all too human, At all events, the men to be honoured on Tuesday 


are those adjudged by their fellows to have behaved in so outstandingly 
courageous 2 manner that they have won the highest decoration for 
bravery their monarch can bestow. What will also be honoured—and 


the recipients of the V.C. would without doubt be the first to acknow- 
ledge the fact—is the ideal of bravery itself, which in this case involves. 


risking one’s life, putting one’s own body in danger, for a purpose and 
in a cause greater than oneself. That this ideal—which finds expression 
in one of the most moving passages in all the Scriptures—should be 
honoured is altogether fitting. And what more appropriate occasion 


could there be for its gyn: than that presented by this historic ing 


gathering of V.C.s? 


ok All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, WESTERN COMMENTATORS eiiee as most 


Party. (Prague radio reported the arrest of four people for distributing. . 


gents are coming from all over the Commonwealth to attend © 
it. Though the V.C. was instituted on January 29, 1856, it was ~ 


_reward and that its merit is not suitably reflected or enhanced by bits. 
of coloured ribbon. Others, while not objecting in principle te the 


decoration which went to X should really have gone to Y and suggesting 7 


* « 
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_ Foreign broadcast 


statements i= the Italian communist newspaper Unita, : 
present Soviet leadership for giving an inadequate explanation of 
the Soviet regime became so degenerate under Stalin and of 
failure to oppose the Stalin myth in his lifetime; and also stating 
the Soviet model must no longer be eg abe for other comm 
regimes, es 

Meanwhile, from one soreliie country after another last week € there 
came statements by party spokesmen refusing to allow any criticism ; 
of the party and its policy. In Czechoslovakia, the radio gave much 
publicity to the Party Congress there last week, where several Ministers 
and party leaders rejected Czech students’ demands for greater aca~ 
demic freedom and for the lifting of a number of restrictions. The — 
Deputy Prime Minister, Kopecky, described the demands as politically — 
motivated and directed against the present regime and the Communist 


the students’ resolutions.) The party leader, Novotny, speaking at ‘the 
Party Congress, said it was wrong to think that a relaxation of inter-_ 
national tension meant an easing of the fight against bourgeois ideology. 
As regards measures taken by the party to correct mistakes in the fields — 
of security and justice, Novotny said there had been ‘ incorrect, liberal-— 
ist tendencies, showing that the tasks and importance of our security © 
organs are being underaeae And there would be no Coe 
rehabilitation of Slansky: — 


Though it was found. necessary to linscate from the evidence every-— 
thing concerning Yugoslavia . . . Slansky committed a a of 
_ criminal acts not mentioned in the indictment. 


In Bulgaria, as in other satellite countries, criticism of the party Age 4 
been stamped on. A Sofia broadcast quoting the Bulgarian press, stated : 


_ Criticism and self-criticism must be carried out within the icussiceraie 
of the party. . The interests of the party and people demand the © 
unmasking of ‘all attempts by dubious elements who, under the guise j 
of criticism, slander our party. 


The case was cited of Tsvetan Khrisanov, who, at a sicenicig of com 
munist members of the Academy of Sciences, 


made malicious and slanderous statements against our Piste ae our 
country, the Soviet Union and the international working class move- 
ment. . He hinted that the Party’s entire rural policy was vicious, 
and made proposals which in practice would lead to the pase of 
the collective farms so far created. 


This broadcast from Sofia also denounced the theory ‘ gaining ground 
in intellectual quarters’, that the party should not offer leadership 


. 
La ene are a hee ——— 


‘in the creative arts. In Rumatia, writers who also called for freedom — 


from party ‘guidance’ were likewise denounced. Another Bulgarian — 
broadcast spoke of party comrades who could not understand the — 
conclusions to be drawn from the Moscow Congress and who thought — 


they now had freedom to say whatever they wished. “Unstable * ; 


comrades were even trying to discredit Marxism-Leninism and party 
licy. 

arr Bulganin’ s letters te western leaders about disarmament _ 

continued to receive great publicity in Moscow and satellite broadcasts, — 

which contrasted the efforts of Dr. Adenauer—now on a visit to 

Washington—to impugn. Soviet motives with the allegedly growing — 

realism of other western statesmen and with the west German public’s — 


belief in Soviet ‘ goodwill’, as well. as their realisation that nothing — 
could be achieved by insisting on German unity as an indispensable 


preliminary to ending the arms race. According to Berlin radio, “the — 
Bonn ‘ ‘policy of strength” fits less and less into the western political * 
landscape ’, for ‘ a great process of diplomatic reorientation is afoot in 
the U.S.A” and ‘it is reported from London that Eden has agreed 
with Washington to propose a new summit conference to the Soviet 
Union ’. According to another east German broadcast, President Eisen- 
heweetiad shown Senet bee ee 
school in the U.S.A., in contrast to Mr. . Dulles’ ‘aggressive line *. te 
As for Britain, no party could now with i 
policy. Today, “ Eden's prestige stands higher than ever, simply 
he has advocated a policy of reconciliation with the U.S.S.R.” 
Sn ee eee eee 
ate e a ae : 
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Did You Hear That? 


THE VICTORIA CROSS EXHIBITION 


WEARING A TIGHT-WAISTED scarlet jacket with something of a military 
cut, and a skirt of blue serge, Queen Victoria went to Hyde Park 
almost 100 years ago and pinned on to the tunics of sixty-two sailors 
and soldiers the first Victoria Crosses ever to be awarded. One can 
now see that tunic and skirt in an exhibition which was opened by the 
Prime Minister in London. And they are almost the only feminine 
touch among nume- 
rous relics which tell, 
often poignantly, the 
stories of many of the 
men who won this 
highest British award 
for bravery in the 100 
years since Queen 
Victoria instituted it. 
This V.C. Centenary 
Exhibition has been 
set up in Marlborough 
House. Brigadier 
R. G. THURBURN, who 
organised the exhibi- 
tion, spoke about it in 
an interview in ‘Radio 
Newsreel ’. 

‘The relics’, he 
said, ‘cover every 
sort of thing con- 
nected with a winner 
of the Victoria Cross, 
portraits, paintings 
depicting the scene 
when he won _ his 
Cross, articles of uni- 
form, or the personal 
weapons he used, and 
everything in fact from a tie pin to a tank. I would say it is a unique 
exhibition ‘because never before has such a collection of relics been 
gathered together in connection with the Victoria Cross, and I suppose 
we are not likely again to see such a collection for another hundred 
years. Altogether, 1,347 V.C.s have been won; three Of e.--- 
them double V.C.s, two of which were won by doctors. 
They are made with the metal from guns captured from 
the Russians during the Crimean war. Two of these guns, 
their huge barrels all ridges and knobbles, flank the 
entrance to Marlborough House. The first V.C.—it was 
made retrospective—was won on June 21, 1854, by 
Lieutenant C. D. Lucas of the Royal Navy. There are , 
pictures illustrating the occasion. He picked up a live 
shell which had been thrown on to his vessel and tossed it 
overboard. 

‘ At the other end of the time scale are the scarlet tunic 
uniform, pipe banner, and claymore of Major K. 
Muir of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, who won 
the V.C. in 1950 in Korea, and a stone carving done 
by Colonel Carne of the Gloucesters while he was a 
prisoner of war in Korea. Between the two is the history 
of the most remarkable actions of war. You can see the 


aircraft of Captain Albert Ball, the air ace of the first 
world war. He destroyed forty-three German aeroplanes. 
In an adjoining room is the actual model of the Mohne 
Dam, on which Wing Commander Guy Gibson and his 
comrades were briefed before their famous attack that 
earned them the name of the Dam Busters. More than 
two years afterwards Leading Seaman Magennis, a diver in a 
midget submarine, attacked a Japanese cruiser, his own craft being 
jammed beneath the enemy vessel. So there was little room for him 


to work to fix his limpets on to the bottom of the cruiser. Then 


later, when one of the limpet carriers would not release itself from his 


A water-colour, probably by Constantin Guys, of Queen Victoria presenting the first Victoria Crosses at 
a ceremony in Hyde Park on June 26, 1857 
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craft, although he was exhausted he dived again and freed it. Here is 
his rubber diving suit; one of many relics commemorating bravery ’. 


THE SCOOTER AND THE FRENCH COST OF LIVING 
‘I have always been slightly vain’, said THomas CapeTT, B.B.C. 
Paris correspondent, in ‘From Our Own Correspondent’, ‘ about 
what seemed to me an excellently condensed definition of the differ- 
ence between the 
French and British 
attitudes towards the 
necessities of life. 
With the British, I 
used to say “ the roof 
comes first, clothing 
second and the belly 
third”. With the 
French the order is: 
belly, clothes, roof. 
‘But now it seems 
that is no longer ade- 
quate, anyhow so far 
as France is con- 
cerned. Something 
has to be added— 
the motor-scooter. A 
new official cost of 
living index is due 
to appear within the 


next two or three 
months, and among 
the articles whose 


price is to be taken 
into account is pre- 
cisely the motor- 
scooter. Also, for the 
first time on the list 
—a sign of the age—are brandy, aperitifs, and chickens. 

“On the other hand, certain articles have been dropped altogether, 
such as certain kinds of brooms, coal-scuttles, and the ordihary Jessi- 
veuse, or portable copper, for washing laundry. Other. articles are 
still kept in the list but given less importance. Bread is a 
case in point. 

‘And so one more definition goes partially west—that 
of a Frenchman as someone who wears a decoration in 
his buttonhole, knows nothing about geography, and eats 
a great deal of bread. In fact, the only true part left is 
the bit about wearing decorations, for the French have 
had some awfully painful experiences with geography 
in recent years, 

‘ Getting back to the scooter, let me say that I am not’ 
quite clear where it stands on the list in order of im- 
portance, though judging by my nightmare experiences 
as a motorist in and out of Paris it must stand pretty 
high. The nightmare reaches its peak over weekends and 
on holidays, when bands of suicidal and murderous 
youngsters go forth in droves, often riding seven and 
eight abreast and as many deep. Most of them wear a 
sort of uniform—the males tight black trousers, a dark, 
turtle-necked sweater, sometimes with a sack-like 
sports coat over all. The Marlon Brando or ancient 
Roman haircut is de rigueur. For the girls, starting at 
the top, the pony-tail hairdo is a “ must”, dangling gaily 
above a tight-fitting sweater, and so on to a medium- 
length voluminous skirt, no stockings, and practically heel- 
less shoes. Dirty fingernails are optional for both sexes— 
and the option is not infrequently taken up. 

‘Scooter or no scooter, one thing in my opening definition remains 
true. It is the belly which still gets the lion’s share in France. Accord- 
ing to some recently published official estimates, out of every 1,000 
francs—that is roughly a pound—spent by the average Frenchman, 


By courtesy of P. D. Faques 
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492 go on food and drink. This is less than it was, but to my mind and 
probably yours it still seems high. And, although relatively speaking, 
the roof is allotted more money than before, the new figure remains 
astonishingly low, for only 66 out of those 1,000 francs go on rent. A 
little over a tenth goes on clothes, 

‘And now, looking again at the list, I see that the scooter gets 
40 francs out of that 1,000; and so we can get the new definition 
right after all—anyhow for France. And here it is: with the French 
the order of importance is belly, clothes, roof, scooter, with the scooter 
just nosed out of third place’. 


EVERYBODY LIKES STORKS 

‘Why is it that there are some birds that everybody likes and others 
that hardly anybody has a good word for? ’, asked R. S. R. FITTER 
in a Midland Home Service talk. ‘ Take the carrion crow, for instance. 
Only W. H. Hudson in the last generation and Mr. Derek Goodwin in 
the present one ever seem to have a good word for the crow, though I 
must confess to sometimes feeling a sneaking admiration for the crafty 
old brigand myself. But just mention 
the robin or the puffin, or show people 
a brood of tiny mallard ducklings, and 
there is an immediate chorus of 
delight. 

‘The stork is one of these happy 
birds. I mean the white stork, because 
there is also a black stork, which is 
very uncommon in western Europe. 
Even in Britain, though it is the 
rarest thing for a genuine wild stork 
to stray over here, people like storks 
when they do see them. And it is odd, 
when you think of it, that that delight- 
ful myth about babies being brought 
by storks should have such a firm hold 
in Britain where, so far as we know, 
there never have been any breeding 
storks. Actually a pair of storks is said 
to have nested on St. Giles’ Cathedral 
in Edinburgh in the year 1416, but 
that is the only breeding record for 
any species of stork in- the whole 
history of British ornithology. 

“On the Continent, of course, 
where storks still nest from Denmark 
to the Balkans and in Spain and 
Portugal, they are very popular 
indeed, and are protected and en- 
couraged in every way. Even in 
countries where most birds are shot 
almost at sight there is no need to 
protect the stork because nobody would ever think of shooting one. In 
Germany it is especially popular because its black-and-white plumage 
and orange-red bill and legs represent the national colours of red, white, 
and black. Over most of the stork’s breeding range in western Europe, 
in Denmark, Germany, Holland, and Alsace, everything possible is done 
to encourage them to nest on houses, or as in Holland on the specially 
erected nest platforms, on poles twenty or thirty feet high, that you see 
all over the Netherlands and especially in the provinces of Friesland 
and Drenthe. 

* Yet in spite of all this the white stork, perhaps the best-protected 
bird on the Continent, is decreasing all over western Europe. In Den- 
mark and Sweden, according to The Field Guide to the Birds of Britain 
and Europe by Peterson, Mountfort, and Hollom, it is all but extinct. 
In Alsace I believe there are only about a dozen pairs left. In Holland, 
where as recently as 1939 there were 312 breeding pairs of storks, there 
were only fifty-eight pairs last year. 

‘ Dutch bird protectionists believe that the two factors mainly réspon- 
sible for this decline are a gradual change in the climate and the more 
intensive cultivation of already cultivated areas. It is odd, however, that 
as recently as the period between 1929 and 1939 the number of breed- 
ing pairs in the Netherlands rose by as many as 104 pairs. Can it be 
that the increased use of insecticides and weed-killers is affecting the 
stork’s food and so causing this decline in western Europe? It is 
significant that the decline is occurring in the most heavily populated 
and intensively cultivated part of the Continent. In eastern Europe, 
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‘The white stork, perhaps the best-protected bird on the Continent, 
is decreasing all over western Europe’ 


even in Austria, and in parts of Africa storks are actually still 
increasing. 

“The Dutch being a practical and efficient people are not taking 
this decrease in their favourite bird lying down. Vigorous action is 
being taken to refurbish many of the artificial nest platforms which 
have fallen into disrepair and a fund has been raised both to do this 
and to build new nests. The shortage of nest sites is one of the troubles, 
for the Dutch storks seem now much to prefer nesting on these artificial 
sites than in. trees as they do elsewhere. Last year, for instance, there 
were a number of ‘instances of fighting for mest sites, and this cost 
thirty-seven eggs and three young birds. The Netherlands Society for 
the Protection of Birds already knows of three entirely new nests, built 
in April and May this year, that have been accepted by pairs of storks’. 


CHANGING BALUCHISTAN 

A recent visitor to Baluchistan was SYLVIA MATHESON, the young 
British archaeologist and traveller, who had spent several months 
excavating in the neighbouring land of Afghanistan. She was seeing 
Baluchistan again after an interval of 
some five years, and in ‘The Eye- 
witness” she described some of the 
changes she found. 

‘When I went up to Baluchistan 
early this year’, she said, ‘my first 
stop was at Sui, which is the biggest 
natural gas-field in Asia. Five” years 
ago Sui, and another place nearby 
with the improbable name of Uch, 
consisted of nothing but a mud-brick 
fortress in the middle of a desert area 
which was one of the hottest in the 
world. Then an oil company started 
drilling and found the gas. Today 
there are 350 miles of pipeline carry- 
ing that gas to Karachi. Another great 
pipeline brings water to Sui from the 
River Indus, and at Sui—growing out 
of the desert—you see the silvery 
pipes and tanks of the great gas 
purification plant. Until now, the staff 
have been housed in huts, but these are 
being abandoned for new concrete 
buildings equipped like show houses 
with air-conditioning and every con- 
ceivable labour-saving device, all run 
on gas. This discovery is making an 
amazing difference to the economy of 
West Pakistan and will in time affect 
the whole of the country. 

‘If the tribesmen of the Sui area 
are watching drastic changes taking place on the threshold of their 
tents, there are men up on the frontier with Afghanistan, round the 
town of Chaman, who are also feeling the impact of the West, though 
in a different way. Under the Colombo Plan, Australia recently sent to 
Pakistan more than 200 tractors, and ten of these arrived in Chaman 
last December. They were the first to be seen in Baluchistan, and so, 
while I was there, I thought I ought to drive over from Quetta to see 
them. When we reached the plain, we ran into torrential downpours 
of rain. The tribesmen rejoiced because it was the first good rain they 
had had for ten years, and they went on ploughing all through it. 

“It was like a scene from the Old Testament to watch a pair of 
minute donkeys pulling a wooden plough that could work only half 
an acre a day. But then came the contrast: the next strip of land was 
being ploughed and sown in one smooth operation by a great red 
tractor which could cover twenty acres a day and which was driven 
a man who was brother to the owner of the donkeys. It was not en 
for me to see just one tractor and take photographs of it. The tribesmen 
were so proud of these marvels that I had to be shown every single 
machine, and, as I photographed each one, in some magical fashion 


a rug would suddenly appear there on the ploughed field and I would 


be made to picnic with each team in turn, raining or not. 

* Scores of new surface wells and miles of new roads have been built. 
Outside Quetta a textile factory employing 2,000 workers should just 
about be opening up now. And there is a woollen mill, a canning 
factory, and another which produces drugs’, 5 
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his talk about interest groups in politics, But I was not clear how 
far he was pushing his argument. Is political behaviour to be 

ained and understood exclusively in terms of the interaction 
n such groups? Is the whole machinery of government merely a 
for securing a reasonably amicable reconciliation of these interests 
they conflict? Is the notion of government as the pursuit of a 
wider public interest just a sham, a myth? If it is just a myth, one 
cannot help wondering why it has such a hold on so many of those who 
write and talk about politics; and indeed why the interest groups them- 
_ selves press their case in terms of this very myth. For interest groups 
usually argue that the policy they are advocating is in the wider public 
interest, at least in the long run. Is this just hypocrisy, or is it significant 
eel they feel it necessary to plead their case in terms of a higher 
‘Principle of political behaviour? — +7 


Aa ts 


Principle of Public Interest 


__ I think that the principle of 
impossible though it is to define, still plays a powerful role in politics. 
_ Indeed it is largely through the reiteration of this principle, the theory 
| that in the ideal political system action would be guided by this criterion, 
that we succeed in restraining the operation of interest groups. The ideal 
of the public interest and the practice of interest groups are both part 


a 


. 


of political life, and any satisfactory view of politics must comprehend 
both, contradictory though they are. We get a misleading view if we 
attempt to explain the reality of political behaviour exclusively in terms 
of one or the other. The reality is a complex interaction, admittedly 
not easy to disentangle or explain. 

Be The tendency to construct theoretical explanations exclusively in 
terms of either principles or practice is common in writing and discus- 
_ sion of the working not only of politics but also of business, and of other 
organisations such as a university or a private society. Our political 
_ system, for instance, is explained by some in terms of constitutional and 
political principles: the relative functions and role of the electorate, the 
House of Commons, the Cabinet, and Civil Service, and the parties. In 
these explanations there are principles which explain both how the 


policy decisions, civil servants for advice and administration. The 
Cabinet represents the collective wisdom of Ministers operating at the 
highest level of statesmanship. The alternative approach, of which 
_ Professor Finer’s talk is an example, emphasises what are thought of as 
the important features of political behaviour in practice—the influence 
of pressure groups; pandering to mob opinion; the force of personal 
ambition and the pursuit of power; party intrigue; ministerial decision 
and intervention as a confused, haphazard. affair, guided more by the 
last by-election and the results of opinion polls than by any sense of 
public interest. — (a | Z 

You have a parallel dichotomy in the analysis of business behaviour 
and organisation. On the one hand, the formal organisation outlined in 
a chart setting out the structure of the business; the functions and inter- 
relations between departments; the channels. of communication; the 
_ hierarchy of decision-taking with the operating unit at the bottom and 
the board of directors in supreme control at the top. By contrast, there 
is the view, now very fashionable,-purporting to be based on watching 
business behaviour in practice, and this emphasises what are called the 


informal organisations: the formation of cliques; the co-ordinating 
function of luncheon arrangements; business discussion in the golf club; 
the social relations between the wives of managers and wives of 
important customers. On this view of a business, one may discover that 
the authorities at the top of the hierarchy on the organisation chart never 
discuss anything but the most trivial matters, such as what colour to 
paint the factory, and merely rubber-stamp decisions which have been 
worked out and agreed before they are put to the board. — oe 
Im the same way the working of a university can be described in 
of the formal powers and functions of the council, senate, faculties 
D ts, as laid down in the university’s charter and statutes. 
raw a picture in terms of coteries of professors, how these 
: one 
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gives the second of two talks on the theory and practice of 


GREE with a great deal of what “Professor Finer had to say in 


~ 


public interest as a criterion of action, 


« 


government — 


are formed and exert their influence, the working of committees, and — 


the influence of bureaucratic staff. The classic description of universi 


life along these lines is still Cornford’s delightful Microcosmographia x 


Academica. Similarly in explaining the working of a small volunta 
society: the written constitution usually ‘gives supreme power to t 
annual general meeting; but in practice most successful societies are run 
by a small group of enthusiasts, who become a self-perpetuating clique: 


And the general membership is only too glad, grumble though it may 
occasionally, to see the clique assume the burden of running the affairs. 


of the society. 


How can these two views, in many ways contradictory, be reconciled? 
For I cannot myself believe that it is fruitful to elevate one view into — 
the real explanation and treat the other as a mere sham. It would be 
more sensible to assume that the contradiction between theories which __ 
lay emphasis on principles and those which pay more attention to — 
practice itself reflects the essentially contradictory elements in our 


complex political and social life. 


Politics is full of such contradictions. Take the contrast between 
politics in practice as a rather dirty game with politicians engaged in — 


party intrigue and the pursuit of power, and politics as one of the 
highest forms of human activity with the ideal of statesmanship seeking 
to safeguard the public interest in a dispassionate and disinterested way. 
Is this not a reflection of the dichotomy in our own behaviour? We are 


all, to a greater or lesser degree, mean, selfish, dishonest, lazy, inefficient, — 


and grasping; and yet we have ideals of generosity, unselfishness, honesty, 
industry, efficiency, and charity. Although we seldom live up to these 
ideals, our behaviour is ‘affected by reaffirming them. In public life the 
ideal standard of political behaviour is in a sense a myth. As Mr. 
“Truman has said, ‘a statesman is only a dead politician ’. And yet. when 
the behaviour of politicians is raised as a public issue through the 


exposure of some unsavoury incident, it is against this ideal standard — 
that the erring politician is judged. The actions of Mr. Belcher, as — 
revealed before the Lynskey Tribunal in the Stanley case, were probably | 
no worse than those of many other politicians; yet Mr. Belcher had 
to resign. He was sacrificed in order to reaffirm the ideal of upright — 


- political behaviour. 


"system works and how it ought to work. Ministers are responsible for | 


. 


Social Hypocrisy? ; oink 

Does this kind of public demonstration, amounting almost to a 
ritual sacrifice, in fact serve to raise and safeguard the general standard 
of political behaviour? One could argue that all this is just a form of 


social hypocrisy, and that incidents such as the Stanley affair merely — 
serve to demonstrate to the astute politician how important it is to keep 


within the rules of the game, to be discreet in one’s choice of friends 
and contacts, and, above all, never to be found out. But I expect that 


most people would take a less cynical view, and feel that public 


demonstrations of this kind do serve to reaffirm the principle that 
Ministers should not receive favours from outside interests. Obviously 
it would be ridiculous to suppose that by such means we secure that 
politicians always live up to the ideal standards, or that our political 
system would work if they were sacked every time they fell at all below 
them. But even if we tolerate weakness and imperfection, we condemn 
them by the standards of the myth of upright conduct when they are 


_blatantly exposed to public gaze. 


Another principle central to our notions of responsible democratic 
government is that of ministerial responsibility for everything that is 
done by the officials in his department. But the work of a modern 
government department is far too extensive and complex for any 
Minister to be aware of more than a small fraction of the day-to-day 
decisions taken in his name. Sometimes this difficulty is met by 
drawing a distinction between decisions on general policy, which are 
for Ministers, and advice and administration, which are for civil 
servants. But this distinction is itself a fiction, and many of those who 
have studied the operation of government in practice would argue that 
policy is often little more than the cumulative result of day-to-day 
administrative decisions. 

And yet there is no mistaking the force of appeals to the principle 
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matter of public political dispute and debat n 
escape responsibility by pleading that he did not know wha g 


on or that he was badly advised. From the moment the i issue becomes on v4 


_ public, argument proceeds in terms of the formal theory of the consti- 


tution that the action was his and. that he approved it. And this theory, *3 


_ myth though it is, has real power. It means that if glaring error or 


inefficiency is revealed the Minister may be called to defend himself 


in sea and may be forced to resign. 


Crichel Down 

Crichel Down was a.classic case of this kind. The exposure of that 
affair, in all its complex and tortuous detail, did not lead people to 
_ argue that the work of a modern government department i is so extensive 
that the Minister cannot be expected to know all that is going on; that 
‘we must contrive some way of distinguishing between ministerial and 
Civil Service responsibility. For such a distinction would offend against 
one of the fundamental myths of democratic government. On the 
contrary, by forcing the Minister’s resignation we used the occasion to 
reaffirm the principle that officials must be obedient servants and that 
Ministers can and should control all matters of importance in their 
_ departments. There were, it is true, some expressions of uneasiness 
that the theory had too much fiction about it nowadays, and that it 
could not be entertained much longer, But in the end there was an 
almost unanimous view that the problem was best dealt with by re- 
asserting the principle of ministerial responsibility. 

_. Jt is the pretence that the Minister is always responsible, contrary 
though it is to the day-to-day practice of Min‘sters and officials, which 
makes possible the kind of action taken on such crucial occasions as 
Crichel Down. And incidents like Crichel Down and the Crabb affair, 
provided they do not happen too often, serve to reaffirm the principle 

_ rather than to expose the pretence. The debatable point is whether the 
arrogance and power of officials is curbed by maintaining the pretence 
of their subservience, or whether it merely enables them to exercise 
powerful influence protected from public gaze and criticism. — 

__, The frequent contradiction between the formal organisation of busi- 

ness and its actual operation brings out a rather different aspect of the 

_. interplay between principle and practice. In any large business, efficiency 
requires that provision be made for clear delimitation of spheres of 

responsibility, channels of communication and command, co-ordination 
of activity; and this is done in formal rules and organisation charts. 

But efficiency also requires that initiative and independence be en- 
couraged at every level, and that everyone should use his own discretion 
in meeting the ever-varying situation facing the business. To achieve this 


the organisation must be flexible, which is merely another way of saying 


that there must be rules but that on appropriate occasions the rules can 
and should be disregarded. It is not only in the navy that there are 
two contradictory traditions of ‘ obedience to orders’ and ‘ turning the 
blind eye’, But one cannot provide rules in advance for the occasions 
_ when the rules can and should be ignored. If management decisions on 

crucial issues of policy are to be effective, the fiction must be maintained 
_ that the rules are always obeyed. Only where ‘there is such a fiction 
can one safely allow full play in practice to individual initiative and 
discretion. 


The problem of combining effective control by the cnsiteal authority — 


with initiative and responsibility at lower levels is most acute when 
a large gtoup of previously independent businesses are amalgamated into 
one organisation. The acknowledgement of the supremacy of the new 
central authority may be secured only by insisting for a time on a 
degree of centralisation and rigid obedience to rule, which later might 
well be considered excessive. It seems to me that the Fleck Committee’s 
analysis of the operations of the National Coal Board illustrates a 
situation of this kind, The report draws special attention to the disregard 
at area, divisional, and operating level of many of the important direc- 
tives issued by the National Coal Board; and recommends that ‘ the 
Board should insist on their policies being properly carried out by the 
subordinate formations and should ensure that discipline obtains’. If 
through such discipline the Board succeeds in establishing the notion 


throughout the industry that it knows its business and is determined to . 
see its orders enforced, it may later be able to relax the severity of — 
its control. (Here I am expressing a view of my own, not that of the 
Fleck Committee.) Once the supremacy of the Board has been estab- — 


lished in practice and is fully recognised throughout the industry, strict 
obcdience to rule can be allowed to operate to some extent as a fiction. 


When there is danger of mutiny the strictest adherence to discipline has ~_ 


‘In most universities, or perhaps I should say in m redbri 


vice-chancellor, or by ‘the ddetinisetiie staff, and the senate 


_ whenever it wishes always that i it does not do so too oie 


\Opariee the Formalities ghee 58,5 


San As long as the affairs of the society are going well, the annual 


question their right to do so. But if they succeed in turning the existing 
clique out and get themselves elected instead, they in turn will operate 


into weft in phere: situations, the fiction m 
that it is always in operation. This seems to me to 
example, in the way in which a university or a pri 


sities, constitutional authority over all academic mat 
senate or academic council. “But there would be chaos if’ the 
attempted to consider and debate meenes all thet issues brougl 


acts as a mere rubber stamp. But the i important fiction is maintained 
that these are recommendations which the senate can 1 approve or reject, 
and there is a formal vote in each case. And this formality is not just 
a sham. For on some occasions a recommendation is questioned and 
debated and then the voting on it. becomes, so to speak, a real v 
Such occasions have, of course, to be relatively rare. In practice, 2- 
fore, both the constitutional principle of senate supremacy and decisions 
by committee or other means operate in parallel. One cannot provide 
by rule in advance for the occasions when a Senate should exercise 
its powers, and going through the formality, the pretence, if you like, 
that the rule is always in operation enables it to exercise its powers 


s 


There is a parallel situation in the way in n which a private Pic is 
meeting does nothing more than formally agree to the recommenda 


officers, but in any well-run society all this has been arranged ‘beforehanc 1 
and eteryens knows it, But the be is Obs ERG. and as" each 


ee is not just a sham | pretence that the sorts is run. democrat th 
For if there is a body of members, outside the tuling clique, who feel 
strongly that things are going wrong in the society’ s affairs, they ' 
Stage a revolution at the annual meeting, and since the principle o 
the supremacy of the annual meeting is always there, no one can 


‘by committee rule, notwithstanding their criticisms of cliques: when 
staging their revolution. - z! 

It seems to me that all social organisation is enn of contradictic : 
this kind. Myths, principles, and ideals as well as human weakness and 
fallibility and the demands made by the complexity and ever-changin 
variety of real life all influence actual behaviour. If indeed there is a 
logic in social reality, it is a logic of inconsistency.—Third Programme 
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The Modern Movement in Italian Architecture 


By JOSEPH RYKWERT 


ODERN Italian architecture has recently come in for a 
great deal of public notice. It seems fresh and crisp to us, 
and the assumption is often made that it is a sudden post- 
war growth. But if you consider this assumption you will 
see how improbable it really is—that Italian architects, however talented 
they may be, should in five years have caught up on almost half a 
century of European development. Carlo Pagani’s book, Italian Archi- 
tecture Today*, might seem to encourage this misapprehension, since 
the hundred or so buildings which he presents in detail have all been 
built since the war. He has, however, added a summary but illustrated 
introduction giving a brief history of the modern movement in Italy. 
I should like to speak of two buildings which Pagani has shown in this 
introduction and which seem to me to point the contrast between what 
went on before and after the war in Italian architecture. The first is the 
Casa del Fascio in Como, north of Milan, designed by Giuseppe 
Terragni and completed in 1936. The second, completed last year, is a 
small village, La Martella near Matera in the south, planned by a group 
of architects of whom the most distinguished is Lodovico Quaroni. 
The Casa del Fascio was the headquarters and rallying point for the 
local fascist party and its subsidiaries. It has long rectangular elevations 
on all four sides. Each of these is a double square divided into four 
storeys and seven vertical bays. The plan, as you may already have 
deduced, is a square, so that the building has a volume like four sugar- 
cubes laid touching each other. The edges of this volume are all sharply 
outlined and unbroken; but within the apparently rigid scheme the 
walls perform a precarious piece of juggling, particularly glaring where 
the panels within the heavy concrete frame are cut into a complicated 
pattern of void and solid. The repetition of these screens sets up a 
syncopated and disturbing rhythm at variance with the apparent 
stability of the basic scheme of the building. 
The disturbing effect was willed only in part—Terragni’s primary 
intention was, in his own words, to 
include the complex of disparate elements in a unified structure and to 
reconcile them through the laws of harmony and proportion. Thus 
architectural order will reign on the political plane, to coincide with the 
new order conquered by fascism for corporative Italy. 
But in fact it was the hazardous interpretation of an ideology and the 
sense of inherent conflict between the elements that dictated the 
schematic plan and structure. The brutally schematic quality is 
the visual expression of the passionate nature of Terragni’s appeal to 
reason. ‘ Rationalism’ was the device he and, his seven companions 
chose as against the word ‘modern’ which they felt had been abused 
by their immediate predecessors. In 1926, when this small group, young 
men who had qualified that year, launched their first manifesto through 
the monthly Rassegna d'Italia, the fascist regime was firmly ensconced 
in power. 7 : 
The post-war decade was to be dominated by opportunism embodied 
in a comfortable neo-classicism. The first sign of a different approach 


gt i i leted last year 
The small village of La Martella in southern Italy, which was comp ca Ee Bh Je Se 
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The Casa del Fascio, Como, designed by Giuseppe Terragni and completed 
in 1936 


was a cautious but firm manifesto of the seven young architects, none of 
whom had as yet built anything. It proved to be the opening shot in a 
long campaign. They did not claim to create a new style, but believed 
that when the building fulfils its functions as closely as possible, a style 
will result simply by way of selection; and they go on to speak of the 
necessity of standardisation, of the belief in a formal abstemiousness, 
in anonymity. Such reasoning could not possibly appeal to the archi- 
tects who had attained power in the post-war years. And in fact only 
one building dating from that period appeared in the first exhibition of 
rationalist architecture, organised in Rome in 1928. 

The Fiat factory must not go on record simply as the first Italian 
building to be recognised abroad as belonging to the modern movement, 
but also because it served as a tangible justification at the most severely 
practical level of several revolutionary ideas championed by rationalist 
architects. They were realised in this building on a scale which these 
architects—and even their masters 
outside the country—had been able to 
employ only in theoretical projects, 
And, in fact, the designer of the 
factory was an engineer. 

There is still something breath- 
taking about the speedway over the 
roof of that huge factory. A formal 
invention of this kind indicates a 
passionate curiosity towards the 
machine, an acceptance of it in terms 
of emotion and ‘imagination. It is 
such an acceptance that the futur- 
ists had demanded, though on a 
pseudo-epic level. In reality this hap- 
pened on the humble scale of light 
industry, of typewriters, motor- 
scooters, and coachwork for motor-cars. 
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an intellectual gifted with great culture and acute critical sense . 


a 


of the terms 
_ and long architectural polemics which took place in Italy at that time. 


_ Eduardo Persico, had put it some years earlier, 
_ submission to the rules of his art, to its universal appeal ’. 


To the 1 ationalist architeets: this accept ct 
meant that they had a quantity of lightly 
Pe ee their disposal. The standard of craftsmansh 
tion remained high, even if it is now declining, and industrial methods 
could be applied to small-quantity production: 


a deadening effect on an otherwise excellent building when they have 


“been ey designed, but may have to be oer for reasons of cconomiy. 


‘ 
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-* The Only Memorable Monument to Fascism? 
An Italian architect can. therefore afford to design the fixings and 


furniture for a single building. In this country it takes an enterprise — 


of the scale of a county architect’s office with a heavy building pro- 
gramme to get a manufacturer’s agreement to produce, say, special 
wash-basins or door handles. The Casa del Fascio is an example of 
what degree of traditional fastidiousness it was possible to attain, 
while wholly accepting machine-made products. Terragni was insistent — 
on making the whole building as nearly machine finished as possible; 
in spite of the rough treatment the building has been given over the 
_ last ten years, much of the finish has survived. What is less in evidence 


now is the equally fastidious attitude Terragni took to decoration. This 


was reduced to photography and lettering for the image and‘ the 
message, and abstract compositions were used to tie these extremely 
_ individuated elements into the architecture. The poetic qualities of the 
_ building are a result precisely of this stringency. Terragni had created 
the only memorable monument to fascism, one which still retains what 
there was of the universal in its appeal. The fascism for which he 
built it, however, was a chimera. It was a left-wing movement, 
-_irredentist, stern, uncompromising towards the bourgeoisie : what so 


Many intellectuals who were seduced into it believed it to be. ‘ Even 


those who did not join the party’, wrote the architect and critic 


_ Emesto Rogers in 1946, ‘ made their contribution: exhibitions, build- - 


ings, magazine’. ‘The best of us’, he adds, ‘were the most active in 
error: Terragni and Pagano; the first an instinctive artist, the second 
3 


It was Giuseppe Pagano, himself a fine architect, who criticised the 


~ Casa del Fascio from within the Italian modern movement. His initial 


appreciation is qualified in these terms: 


The freedom of inspiration was fettered from the beginning by a 
very obvious solution of the planning (ae which in turn is dis- 
guised in a desire to create an original work. . If we accept this 

tendency towards a rhetoric of disquiet forms, we must be prepared for — 
an era when function will become a pretext for conceits without our ever 


reaching a full knowledge of the formal ite moral purity of the new ~ 


architecture. 


‘I would like to draw your attention. to aie unexpected association 
‘moral’ and ‘formal’. They are crucial to the many 


“The “social” function of the architect’, another brilliant critic, 
‘is resolved in his 


We are not accustomed to think of the social function of the artist 


jn such terms. Rigour of form, so it seemed to these writers and archi- 


tects, would, by empathy almost, bring about the rigour of behaviour, 
the ethical quality they desired. Their formal preoccupations were 


exacerbated by the hesitations of official patronage. At one period— 


between the opening of the second exhibition of rationalist architecture 
by Mussolini in 1931 and the building of Florence station in 1934— 
the fascist party seemed to favour a swing to modernity. Yet the bulk — 
of official patronage went to the opportunist architects who were | 


perpetuating the post-Futurist reaction. There was, however, one aspect _ 


of design for which these men had little aptitude or interest: exhibitions. 


It was with exhibitions therefore that the development of the new 


. architecture in Italy became associated, particularly with the Triennale © 


of Milan. At first the appeal was directly rhetorical; but if you look at. 
some of the later exhibitions—the Italian aviation “exhibition of 1934 


or the Triennale of 1936, for instance—you will see how spare and 


taut the actual structure of the exhibitions became, and how the appeal 
to the spectator was reduced to the working out of a single formal idea, 


or a lyrical juxtaposition of straightforward documents, — prasaniy 


photographs and texts. 
Just before the 1936 Triennale, for which he had designed an 


_ extraordinarily lucid and modest entrance hall, Eduardo Persico, whom 


I quoted earlier, died at the age of thirty-five. Though he died of a heart 
erste he is eure as the first martyr of his generation of archi-~_ provided: 


standardised window 
frames, for instance, or wall panelling. Such large elements may have 


_ therefore, was where building started on a large scale. Since it was 


7 ‘Savoy before Plan’ 


blackshirt eee This ar nitectur to 

their political allegiance, and, sometimes at great pt 
.an expression of social and ethical beliefs common 
each read different political implications into them. After Pers 
- most perceptive theorist and critic, the architectural professi 
lose Pagano in a German concentration camp. -Terragni, th 

brilliant, was wounded at the Russian front, repatnaiee and 


the three leading personalities of nha movement were sone: 

‘These and the several other sacrifices which modern Italian archi: 
tecture made through | the resistance and concentration camps restored 
the honour of rationalism and gave avant-garde Italian archi ects, 
particularly those of the north where the sacrifices were heaviest, anew 
sense of solidarity. Nevertheless, immediately after the war, with the” 
spate of new polemics, magazines, and plans, they soon became con- 
scious that many ideas had lost validity, that rationalism was not 
enough. But the period had no strong Orientation. Reconstruction was — 
the most pressing problem and government action slow. The north, 


private patronage that initiated it, luxury building came first. — 

Pagani’s book gives one a fair picture of this; roughly Gotan f 
the buildings published in detail were built before 1950. And it was 
about 1950 that the concerted housing drive started. Nevertheless even 
the short period covered by the book shows an extraordinarily 
common factor. The more famous buildings, such as the new ra 
station in Rome, were a consistency of formal Se aaaiani and abstemio 


stringency of architectural polemics. Yet everywhere éhere is an in- 
creasing tendency to depart from strict geometry, and the apie’ 
need to experiment with more complex, oblique or curved shapes. — 

This stylistic trait is again connected with ideas now widespread lin 
Italy and associated with the word ‘ organic’, The word was BAL: 
thrown into the arena of discussion by some Roman architects who 
were challenging the hegemony of Milan; soon the word ‘ organic’? 
succeeded ‘ rational’ as the approval term among architects. It was first — 
used as a stylistic description ; but the ideas which it suggested, and 
particularly the interest in the psychological function of architecture, 
have had a very strong influence on many projects ‘connected with 
reconstruction in the south of the country. This must be taken into 
account here even if only one scheme of those built so far has been of 
real importance: the village. of La Martella. This is a resettlement of 
some of the inhabitants of the Sassi, the notorious caves where many 
peasant inhabitants of the nearby town of Matera had been living. The 
approach of the architects was not the usual one of-simply housing 
the under-privileged. For these were people who had developed a way 
of life which had a dignity, a coherent pattern. es. even 2 ae 
poor of the poorest. 
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The result has been a ‘grouping of ‘semi-detached arth divi vided 
from each other by outbuildings, They spread in short terraces from the j 
core: the church with a spire at the centre, post office, shops, doctor’s 
house and bapenany ae and = g annaee eee and 


has been ees: indeed there has been an austere renun 
formal intention: ‘ If you consider this village in purely formal t 
_ you may well be disappointed and you will certainly miss 
wrote one of the architects of it. The point may in fact 
laboured to a visitor from this country: it amounts to 
plan; a familiar slogan. But here the accent is different 
do not have to deal with a way of life as” tenaciousl J 
ancient, and as dignified. ft 

It is not only the southern farmer sue: has been pe 
proper respect in Italy. One of the most interes! 
architects, Giancarlo de Carlo, after building b 
fully reasoned programme at ‘Sesto San Giovanni, 
of Milan, a a oe ae 


pune 21 1956 

I suffered all the violence they generated in attacking the building to 
make it their home. The secluded balconies facing the south were 
covered with laundry out to dry and the people were all on the access 
galleries facing the north. They had put out stools and chairs to watch 
and take part in the spectacle of each other and of the street, The 
very narrowness of the galleries excited the’ children who were running 
their bicycle races along them. . . . It was then I understood how 
mistaken amy approach had been, in spite of its apparently rational 
basis. Orientation matters, and so does a view of the landscape and 
light and: privacy; but what matters most is to be able to see each 
other, to be together. It is communication which counts most. 

Where the rationalists used their asceticism as a formal sermon, 
the approach of these younger architects is almost one of the psycho- 
logist, a minimising of all formal intention so as to give a total accom- 
modation—physical, moral, and psychological—to the inhabitants. 
Architecture, however, is an art, and those who practise it are in duty 
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bound to use the terms of a formal language. The refusal therefore 
on the part of the designers of La Martella to consider the formal 
problem with which they were faced squarely must be condemned 
as a shirking of responsibility. To quote Persico again: ‘The social 
function of the architect is resolved in his submission to the rules of his 
art’. But the approach of the planners of La Martella, and of the 
younger architects such as de Carlo, is still new and will be faced 
with many unresolved problems, The decorations of the church at La 
Martella are one instance of this: folksy wood carving, artfully pat- 
terned tiles have an air of archness, of falsity, which suggests that some- 
thing has gone wrong—especially if you think back to the rigour and 
appeal of the decorations of Terragni’s Casa del Fascio. Nevertheless, it 
is true that the achievements of rationalism are being ploughed back 
into the soil of Italy. As to what the upshot of this process will be I 
cannot now hazard a guess.—From a talk in the Third Programme 


Sir Arthur Pinero and Sir James Barrie 


The first of three talks by HESKETH 


OR about twenty years, from the production of ‘ The Sécond 
Mrs. Tanqueray’ in 1893 until the 1914 war, Arthur Pinero 
was the playwright-autocrat of the British theatre. In my youth 
the actors spoke of ‘ His House in Order’ and ‘ The Gay Lord 
Quex’ with bated breath; and so immense was his prestige that a 
manager dared not decline the honour of presenting one of his plays, 
even when certain it would be a financial failure. Nearly everyone bowed 
to his mastery and acknowledged his pre-eminence except those two 
irreverent dramatic critics Bernard Shaw and Max Beerbohm. 

Pinero’s personal appearance was almost as impressive-as his reputa- 
tion. The first time I saw him was at a rehearsal of ‘His House in 
Order ’, in a revival of which I understudied the two chief parts played 
by George Alexander and Herbert Waring. The stage-manager of St. 
James’s Theatre, Vivian Reynolds, told me that I might watch the 
rehearsals from the front so long as I kept out of the author’s sight. 
I crept into the back of a box and had a good side-view of Pinero who 
was sitting in solitary majesty in the front row of the stalls. He looked 
formidable, with his square jaw, determined mouth, beaked nose, bushy 
eyebrows, bald head, and severe expression. He had a deep, loud voice 
and even his confidential tones could 
be heard all over the. theatre. He 
seldom removed his hat from his head 
or his gloves from his hands, and he 
smoked cigarettes perpetually. Later I 
noticed that he was of middle height, 
inclined to be stout, and that he was 
not unlike Napoleon in build, appear- 
ance, and manner, as he paced the 
stage with short quick steps, body bent 
forward, hands behind back, stopping 
suddenly at intervals to bark his com- 
mands. Though he could smile very 
charmingly, the actors saw more of his 
minatory frown and were really 
frightened of him. He treated his cast 
like automatons, instructing them 
minutely about their movements, their 
gestures, their vocal modulations, their 
facial expressions. ‘ Scratch your chin 
reflectively at that point, Alec’, I once 
heard him say; and George Alexander 
dutifully and reflectively scratched his 
chin. Pinero must have known his plays 
by heart because he sharply corrected 
any performer who deviated by so 
much as a syllable from the script. 

Not long after I had become a 
member of the St. James’s Theatre 
company I had the somewhat alarming 
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experience of meet- 
ing Pinero socially. 
Alexander asked me 
to dinner at his 
house in Pont Street 
and the other guests 
were Pinero and 
Austin Brereton, 
who had written a 
life of Henry Irving. 
I was by many years 
younger than the 
others and felt 
nervous and difh- 
dent. They could 


talk allusively of so 
many things about 
which I was in the 
dark, and for some 


ae 


Sir Arthur Pinero watching a rehearsal of one of 
his plays 


time I was merely a listener. Then the subject 
of Irving came up, and Pinero said that he had 
been at his greatest in Shakespeare, mentioning 
in particular his Macbeth and quoting a line of 
poetry that had been written on his perform- 
ances: ‘ Thou clarion set for Shakespeare’s lips 
to blow! ’ I could not resist the temptation to 
correct a man who was so punctilious about the 
speaking of his own text, and I uttered the word 
‘trumpet’. Pinero looked at me as if I had just 
appeared from somewhere and said ‘Eh?’ 
Aware that I had the attention of the table, I 
quoted boldly: ‘Thou trumpet set for Shake- 
speare’s lips to blow! ’ ‘Oh! ’ said Pinero dis- 
approvingly. Alexander asked who had written 
it. Becoming-over bold I said in a rather chal- 
lenging manner: ‘That genius Oscar Wilde’. 

There was a long and pregnant pause. Every- 
one waited for someone to speak. At last Pinero 
growled: ‘No. Not a genius. No’. ‘ Clever’, 
murmured - Brereton. ‘Brilliant’, suggested 
Alexander. ‘ Talented ... yes . . .’, said Pinero, 
and then, to settle the question beyond all dis- 
pute, he added: ‘ But mot a genius. Definitely 
not’. I had been put in my place firmly and 
«x finally, but I could not abandon my position 
without a passing shot. ‘ Then who is a genius? ” 


© Picture Post’? Library 


= = 5 said. ‘Alexander, and st 
- the oracle and looked at Pinero, who leant | 
his hands, smiled graciously, and spoke: ‘ Pe ps : 
_ We all laughed, and the incident closed pleasantly. 
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Shortly after that I played a small part and: indemeseet ‘Alecautier ») 
in Pinero’s play ‘The Big Drum’. Pinero had no sympathy with the — 


sible undertones of acting. He wanted every word he wrote to be heard 


came on the stage and paced up and down in a ruminative manner 
__ while we waited anxiously. Then he addressed us: 
- all enjoying the play. I’ve heard it’s an excellent one, and I’m sure it’s 
too good to keep altogether to yourselves. Don’ t be so selfish. Let me 

_ hear some of it’. 
____ Not only the actors but his fellow playwhehis were taortalig afraid: of 
_ him. He was the autocrat of the Dramatists’ Club as well as the stage. 
In those days the Dramatists’ Club was a clique of well-established 
__~ playwrights who made a point of blackballing everyone whose reputation 
> was not solid and respectable like their own. When Bernard Shaw and 


the clique were about to blackball"him. Pinero got to hear of it, turned 
up at the decisive meeting, and in his most imperious manner ordered 
them to elect Murray. They listened in respectful silence and obeyed 
without a word. Incidentally, Shaw got Pinero his knighthood, though 
he was very careful to conceal the fact. “Just before the ceremony of the 
~ accolade Pinero whispered to Beerbohm Tree: 
; isi have this done under gas? ’ 
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‘T’m glad you are 


Granville Barker wanted Gilbert Murray to join the Dramatists’ Club, 


‘Do you not think we 


ee at the back of the gallery. After one of the acts at a dress rehearsal he — 


- gangway. 


Pinero’s only competitor as a successful dtenatist, James Barns was * 


not to be satisfied with a knighthood but eventually accepted a baronetcy. 
_ Though he scored more popular successes than Pinero, he never received 
_as much deference, possibly because the critics felt a little ashamed that 
he could make them cry so easily. He touched, indeed he twanged, the 
eed heart-strings with such effect that even the hardened occupants of the 
stalls sobbed audibly. But his personality lacked the impressiveness of 
Pinero’ s and in public he was self-effacing. He never attempted to 
_ produce his own plays, contenting himself with occasional hints to 
actors of a motherly kind, 
_ I had never set eyes on him before I was engaged by Dennis Fadie 
for a revival of ‘The Admirable Crichton’ in 1920 at the Royalty 
Saeed beatie: I had pictured Barrie as tall, with longish hair, dandified 
_ manner and dress, a neat, pointed beard, and possibly a monocle in his 
eye. At the first rehearsal I peered about i in the dimness of the theatre 
_ for some such person, but as there was no sign of him I assumed that 
the author was not present. I was occupying an end seat at the back of 
the stalls and became aware of a stoutish, insignificant little fellow, 


_ muffler. He walked with a sort of roll or waddle up and down the gang- 
_ ways and was clearly not an actor. As he might have passed for a 
_ disillusioned bookie, I fuessed he was a backer and thought no more 
about him until he stopped by me and asked.for a match. I handed him 
_a box. ‘ Keep your eye on me: I’m a match-thief ’, he warned me. 
I kept an eye on him as he re-lit his pipe and noticed that he had 
_-a prominent nose but was otherwise undistinguished. It occurred to me 


ass ication: “Does the author ever turn up to rehearsals? ” 
‘Pardon? ’ he asked. ~ : phys 
_ The author—does he ever come to reheucsle? : 


always ‘here’ 
*T haven’t seen him ’. 
Well, he was here a minute pet he said aie oat round, 
“What's he like? ’ 
‘ He’s not unlike me ’. 
“You! ’ I exclaimed. 
‘Yes, you'd hardly know us apart’ f 
I laughed. 
“What's the joke? ’ z 
* Oh, nothing! I didn’t picture him like you—that’ s all’. 
i: ‘We are often mistaken for one another ’. 
oa I looked sceptical and he went on: ‘ You may not believe it, but 1. 


~e 


* Nonsense! ’ ; ey me 


© Fact’. : . 


I was not going: to swallow that, so I oh him to wy the others ie. mir 


help him to write his plays’. ; ‘ 


lth ‘smoking a large pipe arid wearing an overcoat, bowler, and woollen — 


_ ©Have a talk?’ 


\ 


that he might be able to tell me about the author, so I. ventured a 


“Oh, you mean Barrie? ’ he said in a aes ui tone. ‘ Yes, he’s nearly — 


Sol asked an actor ‘nearby: 
He’s pinched my matches ”. ‘ phe ong, + ne 

© That little blighter ’, ‘said the actor, ‘ is Sir fab B rie 

On his next perambulation Barrie stopped and said to n 
discovered half a dozen boxes of matches in my overcoat 
of them is yours, you may take, ‘it’, I took it. 
asked. _ 

‘Yes taken: : é 
‘Good. I told you he v was not unlike me’, , and he rolled down 


ah week or so ater . had d another talk with him. F 


eminent lt mee et ‘is heat sachs to Dak the skulls athe toa 7 
lovely babies. Barrie did not seem pleased when I reminded him of this — 
early essay, possibly because he felt that it tight alienate lovers of 


‘Peter Pan ’. ‘ You like it? ’ he questioned. — a 3 i sf 3 
“It gave me lots of me: AE: replied a eee 7 ae 
You think it funny?” aS oy 23h. 2 eae ae oa 
fe Oe . ay 


‘Well, I think it awful. I should ites to destroy every. ‘eopy- _ 
existence ’. He said this so earnestly that I did not pursue the subject. : 
Soon afterwards he got up to 8°, saying as he left me, * ‘I don’ ft ane 
your literary taste *. 

In his later years he seems to have. ehaaged is social ‘circle, for an 
early friend of his, A. E. W. Mason, told me that ‘ ‘towards the end. of | 
his life Barrie became very fond of duchesses ’, He also. began to appear 
at public f functions, such as the burial of Thomas ‘Hardy in Westminste T 
Abbey, at which he acted as pall-bearer along with Bernard. Shaw, John 
Galsworthy, and Rudyard Kipling. Describing the occasion to me, Sha 
said: ‘Galsworthy and I were six-footers. Barrie, realising that h 
could not stand up to us, made his effect by miraculously managing; c 
look exactly three inches high ’. lef 

Barrie, unlike Pinero, always got on well. ‘with actors, and the best 
story I ever heard of him was from one of them, who as a young man S 
arrived at the dramatist’s flat with a letter of introduction. Nervous and 
ill at ease, he sat for some time tongue-tied on the edge of an armchair. 
Barrie tried to make him feel at home but could only ae monosyllables 
out of him. At last Barrie said: ‘Have a pankye; en 

*N-no thanks. I d-don’t drink spirits’, ap eeste eH 

‘ Have a drink of any sort? ’ Sa eee . Paes 

‘ N-no thanks. I’m not thirsty ’. Jee oS ahaa ae 
_ © Have a cigar? ’, tried Barrie. ary . ‘3 ta 

‘ N-no thanks. I d-don’t smoke ’. 

_ There was a pause. Then Barrie made a last attempt: 
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That did the trick. They had a talk. —Home Service — ee cae 
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A Sen in ental Stroll ieee 
(After Paul Verlaine’ s ‘Promenade Sentimentale) S. : cs i 4 


| The last rays of the setting sun flared up; 
Wind rocked each water-lily’s ghostly cup, 
Great water-lilies glimmering dully there 
Among the reeds, on the unruffled mere. 
a walked alone, hugging my sore unease, 
Beside the marsh, among the willow ‘trees, | 
And shifting mist created out of air gets) 
A huge and ilk -sehiee’ phantom of despair, 
‘Which mourned as mourn the water-fowl t 
Beating their wings and crying all sete 
‘Among the willows where I walked alone, < 
aes, Hugging my sore unease; and then, ase . 
The sun’s last rays there fell a murky p 
A ghostly tide which drowned the sun pe 
The great white water-lilies glimmering there — 
a ialt “Among she oleae heat ae 9 


utch Reformed Church I have the honour to serve was 


ulation of South Africa belong to this, the largest and 
est Church, with its 750 congregations and just over 
herents. Ever since this Church. was founded it has been 


dolescents, and children separately in practically all the 750 
addition to ministering to the spiritual needs of the non- 
its immediate vicinity, it is incumbent on each congregation to 

ishly to the broader needs of missionary enterprises. Many 
gregations contribute as much as £3,000 and more per annum. 
; of our men and women in central and. southern Africa are 
ig the Gospel of Jesus Christ, instructing in ordinary and 
chools, giving medical treatment in well-equipped modern 
printing reading matter, translating the Bible and training 
for the young Churches. During the past seventy-five years no 
than eight indigenous Churches have come into being in the 
rent mission fields as a result of our mission work. 


The Beginning of Separate Congregations 
_ Two hundred and more years ago whites and non-whites—the latter 
_ mostly slaves—belonged to and worshipped in the same church. Promi- 
“nent missionary enthusiasts took the lead in gathering the non-whites in 
_ separate groups for the purpose of catechismal teaching and the pro- 
_ claiming of the Gospel in a manner more intelligible to them. The 
_ need, however, for the preaching of the Gospel in their own language 
_ led to separate services for the Bantu as early as 1843. The decision to 
dain missionaries solely for the purpose of the preaching of the Gospel 
to the heathen, and the founding of missionary societies paved the way 
for separate indigenous congregations and afterwards churches. — 
__ Exactly a century ago some whites became desirous of worshipping 
and partaking of Holy Communion separately from the non-whites. 
_ Undoubtedly they were prompted by social and hygienic considerations, 
' as well as the racial attitude of the nineteenth century. The danger of 
miscegenation possibly played an important part too. The Church 
- Council however refused their request on the grounds that it conflicted 
with the formulary for the communion service, the articles of faith and 
" many passages of scripture. The question was discussed at the Synod 
of 1857. The following motion by the Rev. A. Murray, the father of the 
_ well-known Dr. Andrew Murray, was carried by a large majority: 


The Synod considers it desirable and scriptural that the converts 


_ from the Heathen be received and absorbed into our existing congrega- 
tions wherever possible; but where this measure, as a result of the 
weakness of some, impedes the furtherance of the cause of Christ 

among the Heathen, the congregation from the Heathen, already 

founded or still to be founded, shall enjoy its Christian privileges in a 
separate building. 4 ~* eA 

During the next quarter of a century the practice of worshipping in 

separate buildings took on greater dimensions. Separate congregations 

for the non-whites were founded. In 1881 these separate congregations 
_ were linked together and the Dutch Reformed Mission Church for the 
“Cape Coloured people was established and became the first of the nine 
_ separate indigenous Churches. : 
__ From this historical survey it appears that the founding of separate 
_ Churches sprang primarily from a realisation of the cultural and social 
_ needs of the non-whites and a sincere attempt to minister to them more 
efficiently and to train them for self-government and leadership. There 
. ever any thought of oppression or neglect on the part of the whites. 
contrary, as their numbers grew and their buildings and separate 
tions multiplied, provision had to be made for their develop- 
snt and acceptance of responsibility. et 
The present custom in our Church, that each racial group is limited 
mbership of its own Church, must be regarded as a result of, first, 
iding of indigenous churches, each with its own interests and 
‘secondly, the cultural and social differences of the various 
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By W. A. LANDMAN 
ded three centuries ago. Today almost half the white 


cx anebac: PP PINCE ( century. The founding of indigenous Churches with limited members. 
ion work. Organisations for the purpose of stimulating 
d gathering funds for mission work today exist for men, 


_to this day is proof of this. — 


ethnic groups; thirdly, the practice of ministering to the spiritual n 
of the non-whites separately by specially trained missionaries 

ministers), because of differences of language, etc.; and, finally, 1 
great social and political repercussions of the first half of the nineteen 


was a matter of practical policy and not of principle. The inclusion 
two non-white congregations in the Mother (white) Church and t 
presence of their delegates at presbyterial and synodical gatherings up 


I cannot here trace the process of assumption of responsibility by the — x 
Bantu Church leaders. A few months ago one of them in Nyasaland 
ordained one of our white missionaries he had baptised«as a child. 
Recently one of the Bantu Churches expressed the desire that white — 
missionaries and their families should not become full members of their _ 
congregations for fear of hampering their independent development. 
This indigenous Church has a character and an accent all its own; a 
conception of church discipline different from and more rigid than ours. __ 
The Dutch Reformed Church, according to the light it had, followed a — 


stronger heathenism, the Dutch Reformed Churches in South Africa 
did not hesitate to warn against the integration of whites and non-whites. 
The question may be asked what is the considered policy of the Dutch 
Reformed Church at present? Allow me to refer you to a statement of _ 
policy drafted and accepted a few weeks ago by leaders of the Federated 
Dutch Reformed Churches: a 
‘The Dutch Reformed Church can by no means associate itself 


course which it deemed necessary, and which has done much for the ; 

furtherance of the Gospel and the Kingdom of God. 
At present there is a spirit of goodwill among the Dutch Reformed 
Mother Church and various daughter Churches, a relationship that would __ : 
most certainly be strained if we were to abandon the policy of separate a 
Churches. Such a step might lead to tension and chaos. The missionary == 
endeavour of the Federated Dutch Reformed Churches continues to ee 
build on a 300-year-old tradition, the destruction or sudden alteration — a 
of which would seriously impede the extension of the Kingdom of God. 
Because of the danger of being swallowed up by a numerically much 
<a 


unreservedly with the general cry for equality and unity in the world 
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today. The motives and aims in this connection can certainly not always 
be regarded as purely Christian. It is mostly a surrogate unity and 
brotherhood, that men seek to realise without Christ in a world dis- 3 
rupted by sin. It is a futile attempt, because true unity among men can 
only be realised in Christ. 


aa 
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‘Oneness in Christ’ 

‘ Our Church, however, has true feeling for, and a genuine interest in 
the ecumenical striving of our day. We believe emphatically that the 
zeal for this has been enlivened by the Spirit of God with a view to 
the future. No one will be able to dissociate himself from this attempt 
towards a better embodiment and realisation of our oneness in Christ. 

‘This unity need not be brought about artificially; it already exists 
in Christ. It is to be found in the very nature of the Church of Christ. Si. 
This nature is not found in the institutionalised or organised Church, =— 
which appears in numerous different and often conflicting forms. The Fi 


nature of the Church is found in the communion of persons united in q 


Christ, over against the rest of humanity. Here we find a unity much 
stronger and more real, more intense and more dynamic than general 


“friendship or goodwill or co-operation. They experience a unity of a 


special kind, the spiritual and mystic unity of believers, as members of ab 


the body of Christ. This unity is on a totally different level, and exists 


among believers in spite of differences of language, culture, or race. 
Only the relationship towards one another has changed: a relationship a 
of faith, love, and brotherhood in Christ instead of hate, enmity, and . 
rebellion against God. The Church of Christ is therefore supra-national ) 
but not a-national. We accept therefore the existence and the continued — 
survival of independent nations and races within the Church of Christ, 
and we do not confuse disruption with diversity. The natural diversity 
of nations is not abolished by the Christian faith, but rather sanctified, 
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- God’s people. Such independent Churches can de 
- and they can serve to reveal more completely the riches 
_ Independent Churches among the diverging groups can, as a. result of For 
_ differences of language, national character, and approach, lead toa t 
richer revelation of the Kingdom of God. 
‘We are however conscious of the dangers that attend such indepen is 
dent Churches in a multi-racial land. Wrong and unchristian motives 
and attitudes can easily infiltrate. The motive can comprise more than 
re i permissible practical’ considerations, 


different independent indigenous Churche 
geographical area without denying or distur 


For instance, a spirit of 
superiority dare not arise which seeks to get rid of the less privileged 


___ fellow-believer in Christ on the grounds of race and colour by estab- 
lishing and furthering such independent Churches. That is decidedly 
_ opposed to the Christian concept of the nature of the communion of — 
- saints. With regret we observe that some among us are “inclined this 
way. As a Church we disapprove of it as a total contradiction of the © 
unity in Christ. The Church considers it its calling to educate its mem-_ 
bers in the true attitude of life. It is our outspoken conviction that by 


virtue of this deeper unity in Christ all believers—irrespective of race 


~ or colour—are called to acknowledge, respect and love one another as 
“fellow citizens with the saints and of the household of God”. In 
" spite of all geographic and ethnic differences they should grasp " the 
hand of brotherhood. They are all members of one body and as the 


household of God they are united with spiritual ties that are loftier 


eae than any natural ties of blood or race, nation or family, 3 


- ‘This professed unity in Christ in our opinion also demands concrete 


_. expression not only among denominations but also among believers of | 
_ different nations and races. Just as the Church is called to strive after 
a fuller realisation of sanctification, so it is also called to strive after a 
better experience of the communion of saints. We therefore accept 
_ the existence of separate Churches according to each indigenous group, 
- but as a matter of principle no person will be excluded from corporate 


worship solely on the grounds of race or colour. 
‘Because of exceptionally difficult circumstances in South Africa we 
are aware that the above-mentioned principles can only be applied with 
discretion and with difficulty owing to the actual historical situations. 
The factual situation with which the Churches in South Africa have 


: a _ been faced for many years and are still being faced today, and the 


undeniable fact of the power of sin in all human relationships through- 


out the world, compel the Church of Christ to act carefully in its — 
endeavour to apply these principles in practice. On the one hand this — 


need for careful action explains why only some of these principles 


ia have been realised in the past; on the other hand the Church may not, © 
__ on these grounds, seek to justify its acquiescence and neglect in this 


respect. 
-*We deeply regret that in South Africa there is such a grave discrep- 


ancy in our race-relations between principle and practice, charge and _~ 


4 = _ obedience, ideal and reality. This is however nothing new. The realisa- 


- tion of the koinonia, or fellowship, of believers from different denomina- — 


tions and races is similar to the striving after sanctification. Just as 


hick _believers are urged to strive after sanctification, they are also exhorted 
to strive after love and unity in Christ. As in eee ae so also 


x ‘ After Freud—IV . 


By BRIAN. 


UPPOSE that a boy, Johnnie, aged about seven, begins regularly _ 
to bully his younger sister, Jennie. What do we say and think — 
about Johnnie and his conduct? Some of us will probably be 
inclined to think of Johnnie as a naughty boy who ought to learn 


to control himself, and who deserves and needs a spanking. Some 


other people, however, will take a different view of him. They will be 
inclined to say that Johnnie is obviously having some personal diffi- 


_ culties, and that his bullying of Jennie is an expression of these difficul-— 


ties. What we need to do is to show him with kind firmness that we 


3 es disapprove of his conduct, arrange, if possible, that opportunities to 
bully Jennie do not occur; and at the same time try to. discover what 
__ Johnnie’s trouble is and then take steps to alleviate it. Let me call the 


careful consideration, the Dutch Reformed _ Church 1 ma 
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political interests. The Ch 
by believers from all nati 

so Cor umapessly that the weaker be caer a8: 
to the task. Boe. soy 


the unity. of God’s ~ ea a eich men tot 
of this unity in daily life while taking into cons 
complex and difficult situation in South Africa, w 
should act carefully and guard against any compulso 
‘ Starting from the. unity of the Church of Christ 
above, and taking the specific racial situation in S 


lowing as its policy: 
‘ First, that the founding iid aciaaomants me independent indigenous - 
Churches for the purpose of evangelising the native races of South 


Africa, was both necessary and in accordance with our: understanding of 


[gt 


the nature of the Church ~~ has been richly blessed i in the Jats: % 
have passed. os 
“Secondly, that’ wherever under the pressure ee crete / 
historical development in the missionary sphere throughout ‘the cen- 
turies showed tendencies of unchristian exclusiveness, this happened, 
not through ill-will towards the non-whites, nor with the approval of | 
the official leadership of the Church, but must be seen as the result of 
uncontrollable circumstances and of. general human weakness. 

‘ Finally, that in each congregation both the Mother and the indig z 
nous daughter Churches reserve the right to regulate their membership | 
according to the realistic demand of circumstances, and in accordance | 
with the spirit of Christ; but at the same time it is also the Christian 
duty of the above-mentioned Churches to educate their members for and 
in the practice of a healthy Christian communion of believers, wate 
avoiding any evil motives or annoying and wilful demonstrations *. 

-I conclude by quoting what to me seems relevant to our situation 
from The Christ of the American Road by Stanley Jones: sigs 
Each individual and each nation has something distinctive to contri- 

bute to the full interpretation of the Christ. Just as Paul could say 

“my gospel ’—for it was a gospel that had gone through the the cultural 
_ history and personality of Paul and was coloured by that fact—so- 

each nation has a unique past, and therefore a unique personality, and 
through that unique personality can give a unique interpretation of 
Christ. While keeping itself open to other interpretations, and thus 
taking their corrections, nevertheless each nation must dare be itself, 
must dare believe that it has a call and a commission to offer humbly 
to the rest its own interpretation of the Universal Fact. Just as. each 
individual must allow the Spirit of God to pull out the stops and play 
all over the keyboard of his life, so each nation must present itself to 
God- to be played over so that its. notes, definite and ee may. ; 
be a part of the universal peony. = 
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first way of aa and sinking about fala the ‘moralis 
the second way the ‘ diagnostic ’ or ‘clinical’. — 

I think I am right in saying that people, in 
at least, were much more ready about fifty: years ago to t 
moralistically about Johnnie than they-are today. Today 
more inclined than we used to be to talk diagnostically 
about him. What has produced this change in our thor 
of talking? It would be generally agreed that bet chang 
part, to the work of Sigmund Freud. ; 

Freud claimed to show that the conduct of a child or ¢ 
the product of past experience in much more p ound, | 
meee ae than By been: ?p This past 


nea ay ek 
se the individual to meet the problems of life in his er 


____ tion, displacement, and so forth. Suppose, then, we confront a psycho- 
_ analyst with Johnnie’s aggressive behaviour, and ask him to explain it. 
___ After finding out more about Johnnie and his family, the analyst may 
____ say something like this. ‘ Johnnie’s father is an overbearing man himself, 
__ given to bullying his wife and to slapping Johnnie. Johnnie, like any 
__ other little boy, has an unconscious wish to identify himself with his 
i father—to be his father or play the role of his father. At the sate time, 
he resents his father bullying him, but he cannot show this resentment 
| by hitting back. So he displaces it on to Jennie—she becomes a con- 
venient scapegoat for his anger; and in hitting and bullying her, he 
realises his unconscious wish to be like his father ’. 


_A Boy in Trouble 

This is part of the sort of explanation a psycho-analyst would offer 

of Johnnie’s conduct, as a first step towards the’ understanding of 

Johnnie and his difficulties. This explanation has an obvious impact 
on us. If we are impressed by the Freudian account of conduct, if we 
think that this explanation of Johnnie’s misdemeanours may well be 
correct, then we will be disinclined to think of Johnnie as a naughty 
boy who should be punished. We come instead to think of Johnnie as 
a boy who is in trouble and needs to be helped. This is how Freud’s 
work presses us to eliminate what I have called our moralistic talk and 
replace it by the diagnostic or clinical. This pressure affects our thought 

_ and speech about moral problems in general. If a person acts rightly, 
this conduct is a manifestation, to summarise Freudian theory crudely, 
of the fact that he has successfully identified himself with his parents, 
and taken over their attitudes, and thereby the attitudes of the com- 
munity. If he behaves wrongly, his conduct reveals that his identifica- 
tion has been unsuccessful; and if his misconduct is serious or persists, 
then it is a symptom of his personal difficulties. 

But though the work of Freud and the psycho-analysts exerts this 
pressure on us to talk diagnostically and not moralistically, we are 
uneasy, I think, about acquiescing in this pressure and accepting this 
change. Freud and the analysts have still not persuaded us all to talk 
in this new way. Why not? I shall consider two reasons for our 
hesitation. 

First, we are still uncertain whether the psycho-analysts have estab- 
lished their contention that the past, and especially the very early, 
experience of the individual really does exert the overwhelming and 
compulsive influence on conduct that they allege it does. We are still 
uncertain whether it is as ineffective to praise or blame people as 
psycho-analysts seem to suppose. I think we are right to demand further 
evidence in support of both these suppositions of psycho-analysis. The 
large volume of clinical work that has been produced on adults and 
children is not enough. If I may offer an opinion of my own here, I 
am inclined to think that the results of scientific enquiry will go to 
support the suppositions of psycho-analysis at this point. We shall find, 
I think, that Freud was substantially right to ascribe critical importance 
to the early experience of the individual; and that he was right to cast 
doubts on the efficacy and beneficence of moralistic talk. 

Our second reason for hesitating about this change is rather different. 
Let us suppose that the Freudian account of Johnnie’s misdemeanour 
is correct, and that this sort of account is true of our conduct in 
general. It may then seem to follow that all our conduct.is caused by 
‘our past experience. And if our conduct is simply the outcome of what 

to us in the past—and sometimes the very distant past of the 
breast and the nappie—then it is senseless or pointless or foolish to 
praise or blame any child or adult for any conduct whatever, and to 
hold him responsible for it. This apparent consequence of psycho- 
analytic doctrine affects many of us, no doubt, and feels so awkward 
___ that we hesitate’ about accepting this part of the Freudian story. 
-___ I think this hesitation is unnecessary. There is nothing in psycho- 
analytic theory to say that blame and praise never help a child or adult 
_ to act correctly. On the contrary, a child comes to learn to act correctly 
by taking over the attitudes of its parents; and it invariably does this, 


art, with the help of moralistic talk from the parents. There is 
in psycho-analytic theory to say that a child or adult is never 

do this or avoid that by his expectations of praise and blame, 
his realisation that he will be held responsible for his conduct. 
sr words, there is nothing in psycho-analytic theory to say that 
and blame.are universally ineffective. Usually, in the course of 


Special way. In dealing with his conflicts and difficulties, the individual 
.Mmakes use of certain techniques of defence—like repression, sublima- 


al : of 


development from infancy, a 
goals of conduct and to reject others; and we have 


a person acts as he does, we have to include in what we call ‘ his past. 
experience’ the ends or goals of conduct he has learnt to seek and 
avoid, as well as any expectations of praise or blame that may have 


been operating at the time his conduct took place. It is then quite 


Sense to say, with a Freudian, that ‘ his conduct is the outcome of his 
past experience ’, and also to praise or blame him for it. 

But though it is usually sense to talk like this, it may often not be 
suitable to do so. For Freud has produced strong reasons for holding 
that our moralistic talk does not make nearly so large a causal contribu- 
tion to our conduct as we had previously thought: our conduct is much 


more the outcome of unconscious wishes, attitudes, and so forth. Freud — 


has also produced strong reasons for holding that our moralistic talk 
is not nearly so effective and appropriate as we had) previously thought; 


‘ but that, on the contrary, it is often inappropriate and harmful. The 


boy Johnnie is a case in point, where moralistic talk may make matters 
worse by increasing Johnnie’s feelings of guilt without helping him in 
any way to stop bullying Jennie. Here moralistic talk seems unsuitable 
and needs to be replaced by diagnostic. So psycho-analysis exerts pres- 
sure on us to drop our moralistic talk in the many situations where 
its use is out of place or undesirable. The exact extent to which it has 
to be dropped and replaced by diagnostic talk is still uncertain. Further 
empirical research will help to settle the matter. At any rate, it is 
evident that, though there are no serious logical or philosophical objec- 
tions: to this change, many people will find it an uncomfortable, and 
even impossible, change to make. I am thinking, for instance, of those 
religious people in whose religious outlook moralistic thought and talk 
play a large role. 

This reference to religious belief brings me to the other influence of 
Freud on contemporary thought that I want to discuss. Psycho-analysis 
offers an account of religious belief which runs something like this. 
One of the adjustments that the growing child and adolescent has to 
make is to become independent of his parents. If an adolescent fails to 
make this adjustment satisfactorily, and remains parent-dependent in 
some measure, he may develop the need for parent and family substi- 
tutes. The Christian religion provides him with one set of such substi- 
tutes in the form of ‘God the Father’, ‘ Christ the Son’, and ‘ the 
Virgin Mary’ as the mother. If an adolescent exhibits a need to use 
these substitutes and to believe in God, and the Holy Family, this 
need and belief may be a consequence, in particular, of the fact that 
he was mishandled by his parents and family—mishandled in a way 
that left him parent-dependent and in need of parental substitutes. So 
the adolescent comes to believe in God in order to satisfy his wish 
for acceptable parental substitutes. According to Freud (and to put it 
roughly) a belief is an illusion when one does not consider whether it 
is really true or false, but comes to believe it largely because it is wish- 


fulfilling. It follows that the adolescent’s belief in God is a belief in an 


illusion. What is true of the individual is true of the community. Belief 
in God is sustained because of the wish-fulfilling function it serves; and, 
with all other religious doctrines, must be regarded as an illusion, 


The Answer to Freud’s Argument 

What are we to make of this argument? It is clear that it will not 
do as it stands. It is easy to knock it down, and in various ways. Here 
is one way of doing it. Suppose an adolescent comes to believe that 
Mars is inhabited and suppose that this belief is a pure -wish-fulfilment. 
It follows that this belief is an illusion in Freud’s sense of this term 
‘illusion’. Yet it is possible that this belief is true—Mars may be 
inhabited. The psycho-analysts have to say the same about the adoles- 
cent’s belief in God. It-can be an illusion in their sense and yet be 
true. And this blunts the immediate force of the argument. Further- 
more, if it is possible for a belief in God to be the outcome of wish- 
fulfilment and yet true, we seem forced to admit that the unhappy 
parent-dependent adolescent may come to the truth about God more 
quickly, more firmly; and more reliably than the happy, independent 
adolescent. We seem forced to admit that the neurotic and the mad 
may come closer to God than the balanced and the sane, which is 
an unpalatable consequence for psycho-analysts. So, even if we grant 
Freud’s account of the genesis and function of religious belief, his 
argument shows only that belief in God is an illusion in his, unusual, 
sense of this word. His argument does not show that belief in God 

(continued on page 854) 


person comes to accept certain ends or 
suppose that expectationsyof praise and blame often contribute to 
influence a person’s conduct, Consequently, if we wish to explain why 
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Wednesday, June 13 


Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer speak of continuing need for 
efforts to overcome inflation 


Representatives of National Union of 
Manufacturers have talks with Mr. 
Macmillan about increased prices of 
basic materials and services 


Home Secretary defends in Commons 
decision to deport Greek Orthodox priest 
on ground that his church had been used 
as centre for anti-British propaganda 


Thursday, June 14 


Government agrees that, subject to condi- 
tions, an American company may buy 
up British-owned Trinidad Oil Company 


Dr, Adenauer sees President Eisenhower in 
hospital 

Sir William MHolford’s plan for the pre- 
cincts of St. Paul’s Cathedral is approved 
by Common Council of City of London 


Dutch newspapers deny that a constitu- 
tional conflict has arisen between Queen 
Juliana and her Government 


Friday, June 15 


Government rejects proposal by opposition 
parties that an independent committee of 
enquiry into the financial position of 
Members of Parliament shall be appointed 


National Coal Board agrees to conditional 
reopening of two pits in south Wales 
which they had decided to close 


Prime Minister opens exhibition com- 


memorating centenary of institution of 
the Victoria Cross 


Saturday, June 16 


Mr. Shepilov, new Soviet Foreign Minister, 
arrives in Cairo 


American Vice-Consul is killed by bomb in 
a Nicosia restaurant 


Sunday, June 17 


A number of Eoka leaders are captured 
during operations by British troops in 
Cyprus. Nineteen. British soldiers are 
killed in forest fires 


Signor Togliatti, the Italian Communist 
leader, asks the new Soviet leaders to 
explain their conduct under Stalin 


Mr. Moshe Sharett, Israel Foreign Minister, 
announces his intention to resign 


Monday, June 18 


Scheme for premium bonds is approved by 
252 votes to 199 in.Commons 


Central Electricity Board to stabilise tariffs 
for a year in spite of increased price of 
coal 


Tuesday, June 19 


Another atomic device is exploded by 
British forces in the Monte Bello Islands 
off Western Australia 


Prime Minister makes statement in Com- 
mons’ about economic situation 
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A photograph of ‘ General’ Grivas, the 
of the térrorists in Cyprus, found by 
troops in an abandoned terrorist camp las 
He is believed to have narrowly escaped | 
during a recent operation 


A detachment of Egyptian sailors arriving to take over Navy House, Port 
Said, on June. 13, a few hours after the last British troops had withdrawn 
from the Suez Canal Zone 


Visitors walking in the grounds of Ché 
Westerham, Kent, which vy 


The British team which won the gold medal in the three-day event in the ; 
Equestrian Olympic Games at Stockholm last week. Left to right, Major 4 Spanish matador and bull (terracotta, 
A. L. Rook with Wild Venture, Mr. A. E. Hill with Countryman III, Antique Dealers’ Fair now being held ; 

and Lieutenant-Colonel F, Weldon (captain) with Kilbarry Park Lane, London 


oc hnneind tas eee 


Sir Anthony Eden, Lord Iveagh, and Earl Attlee 

walking in procession to St. George’s Chapel, 

Windsor, on June 18, where, in the presence of the 

Queen, they were installed as Knights Companion 
of the Order of the Garter 


e i va 


An embroidered picture of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, by Miss V. M. Holland, from an exhibition 

at of work by the Society of Women Artists at the 
: Royal Institute Galleries, London ' 
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M. Jean Cocteau, the French poet and playwright (left), talking 

to Mr, W. H. Auden, Professor of Poetry at Oxford, during — 
a garden party at Oxford on June 12. At Convocation earlier” 
in the day M.-Cocteau had had conferred on him the honorary 


degree of D.Litt. 


Competitors in the cross-Channel race to St. Malo on June 15, 
organised by the Royal Western Yacht Club, leaving -Plymouth 
Sound for the start 


Left: R. Clark (Herne Hill Harriers) entering Chiswick Stadium as 
winner of the annual Windsor-Chiswick marathon race last Satur- 
day. It was Clark’s first attempt at this race 


to say that. acne: is an illusion is to say that it is unrea d 


i existent. Freud does not show that the belief in God is an illusion in a 
“the sense that a belief in the unreal or non-existent is an illusion. == 


_ But all this does not dispose of Freud’s argument and his contribu- 
tion to the theory of religion. It still remains disturbingly powerful. 
_ Where is the source of its power to be found? Suppose we pursue a 
_ Scientific enquiry into the belief in witches or fairies held by some 
; pe people in a community. We find out, for example, what leads individuals 

ore ont these beliefs, and what needs they serve in the community. 
In doing this, we will, as scientists, treat witches and fairies as unreal. 
What is more, this naturalistic way of regarding them has been taken 
over by most people in western countries. Most of us do talk about 
_ witches and fairies as beings that, by their very nature, do not exist. 

_ When psycho-analysts provide an account of the belief in God, they 
are offering what purports to be a scientific story. Accordingly, they 
c + use a naturalistic way of talking about God. This commits them, I 


nature, do not exist, so they are committed to regard God as non- 


- existent or unreal by His very nature. The same applies to a divine | 


_ Christ and any other supernatural figure. But, while most of us have 
ee the naturalistic way of regarding witches and fairies, most of 
_us have not taken over the naturalistic way of talking and thinking about 
P Ged. This is where psycho-analysis is so disturbing. The work of 
_ Freud and his followers is exerting pressure on us to change our 
; S atdinary language and thought about God, and to regard, God in the 
< ‘same way as we regard witches and fairies, namely, as unreal by His 
"very nature. Freud’s work is coercing us into saying that, in the sense 
if which a belief .in witches and fairies is an illusion, so alSo are our 
PP telicts in God, a divine Christ, and any other supernatural figure 
= illusions. : 
‘I have spoken so far as if Freud’s account of religion is correct or 
ci supported. Personally, I do not think it is well supported. But I 
“am not sure that the inadequacies of Freud’s account can give much 
comfort to those disturbed by it. For if and when Freud’s account is 
tof. superseded by a more adequate scientific theory of religious belief, this 


theory will exert the same sort of pressure on us as Freud’s does today, 
_ and for the same reasons. It does not follow from this that the natural- ¢ 


- istic approach of science will eliminate religious belief in the way that it 
has helped to eliminate the belief in witchcraft. And it is impossible to 
predict what the outcome will be of this pressure from science, In the 


The Generous Creed—V 


Be 


SHALL fall in with Christopher Morris, the first talker in this 
series*, in interpreting Liberalism rather narrowly, as the belief 
@h in the value of | the liberty of the individual. Taken in this 
oe _ restricted, ‘ pure’ 
as a part, though a perfectly independent, self-subsistent part, of a 
more comprehensive political creed, that of socialism. For add to the 
E ‘principle of liberty, the principle of democracy and the principle of 
equality, and you have the principles of socialism. 

_ Professor Burn, the third talker in this series, would tage none of 
_ this. For him, so far from Liberalism being a part or element of 
- socialism, any attempt to combine, or even to smooth over the differ- 
_ ences between, the one creed and the other is evident.error. To try 
and do sO was the weakness, the typical weakness, of the ‘ new Liberal- 
~ ism’. He castigates it in Hobhouse. He brands it as ‘a dangerous 
ecco, of thought’. I have great difficulty in following him over 
; $3 
he suggests it resides in being not absolutely clear about the application 

of the principles concerned, about the exact practical measures they 


- commit one to. But this, if it is a fault, must be a fault of the new 


and the old Liberalism alike. It has nothing specifically to do with 
- combining political principles: it relates entirely to the way in which 


* Talk printed in THe LISTENER of May 24 
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- been generally accepted. Thus, his theory of infantile se 


_ by psychiatrists in this country. 
think, to treat God in the same way as they treat witches and fairies. _ 
pe aust as they regard witches and fairies as beings that, by their very 


The J ustification of Liberalism | east 


By, RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


sense, Liberalism, it seems to me, can be seen 


_-he will be able to see, to some extent at least, his way out of it. oe 


in seeing with any precision where the imprecision lies. At times 


more re general it 
is Fist to say chat the other three secret in this series have all spoken’ 
within iste framework of Freudian psychology. a — have accep 


for me Pe point out that much of the theory and technique‘ ‘of p 
_ analysis is still highly debateable, and that few of Freud’s claims 


hypothesis of the Oedipus complex have been severely c SEU 

and his followers have been attacked for under-stressing the contribess = 
tion of heredity in producing neurotic disorder; and the claim that the 
theory and practice of -psycho-analysis i is of great importance in dealing — i, 
with mental disorder is a view that is not, I think, generally accepted : 


Yet, when all this is said and done about Freud’s work—even when fies 
we note and accept all the objections and difficulties—something UES 
extraordinary importance remains bequeathed to us. The essence of it, I Nay 
think, is this. When Freud described the psychological development of — 
children or the ways in which an adult deals with his problems, he | ~ 
used a number of concepts like repression, displacement, identification, — 
and so forth. These concepts refer, in effect, to various standard 
ways we have of adjusting to the manifold situations and difficulties of re 
life and living. These concepts of Freud provide a key of great and — 
growing importance for the understanding of adaptive behaviour. They 
have already been taken over, in varying ways and degrees, by psychia- 
trists and most students of personality; and they are being assimilated — 
at the present time by the experimental psychologists. In trying to 
discover how these concepts worked, Freud developed a technique of 
uncovering human motives, namely, free association—a technique that __ 
is paying remarkable, and puzzling, dividends. He went on to elaborate __ 
an all-embracing theory of human nature notable for its fertility and 
suggestiveness. However much we object to the chaos and darkness in 
his work, we must recognise with gratitude that he had the great origin- 
ality and courage to produce an all-embracing theory of human nature 
which seized upon features of life and conduct indispensable to the 
adequaté understanding of man that we may achieve in the future. It 
is fitting, therefore, that we should be celebrating the centenary of his — 
birth this year. We can salute Freud with the respectful admiration that 
we feel for all the great pisncems of Scientific endeavour. —Home Service 
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one holds any given principle. ‘But is it a fault? Of course, to ia ‘ Sf 1 
no idea at all of what one’s principles commit one to does indicate a 
certain feeble-mindedness: but to be uncertain or ignorant about the — 
full scope of them is surely natural. It is a | to expect that the 

* precise ’ political thinker should be able, by the light of his principles, 
to anticipate every contingency, every problem that might arise. All 
we can demand is that when the contingency, the problem, does arise, 


Principles are not maps of the political arena, ‘they : are guides across it. 
However, elsewhere Professor Burn Suggests that the ‘ ‘imprecision 
of thought’ typical of the ‘new Liberalism’ lies not in the way in 
which any single principle i is held but in the conjoining of incompatible 
principles. This is an argument much favoured by conservatively 
minded thinkers, but I think that the appeal it Soren resides eee in 
in its ambiguity. For it permits of a stronger, and of a weaker, inter- 
pretation. It is true on the weaker interpretation, but it enjoys 
prestige that would be its due if it were true on the stronger interpre 
tion. If bagel agin tenpPitiety Mle neabip ee 
patible in sense t on Gyery | ists, a eaeey eee 
_ teaching of each principle conflicted with the teac 
a HS would indeed be an overwhelming 
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e are some issues 


ext However, I want to talk not about the extended but about the 
restricted creed of Liberalism: about what Mr. Morris ,has called 
Liberalism ‘in its literal, etymological sense ’"—though much of what I 


cular, I want to talk about the justification of Liberalism. 


Two Current Theories : 
____ There are two current theories about the foundations of Liberalism. 
The first theory is that Liberalism is based upon, is untenable without, 


a belief in some more general system or order, in the Law of Nature - 


or the scheme of things. The other theory is that Liberalism is the 
expression of, is acceptable only on the basis of, total scepticism about 
ultimate values. One hears a great deal of both theories, from defenders 
and opponents of Liberalism alike, sometimes indeed from one and 
_ the same person: though I should have thought it quite apparent that 
they were in flagrant contradiction. As a recent example of the first 


_ Sophy: as an example of the second any work of Catholic political 
_. thought since the decisive encyclicals of Leo XIII, Immortale Dei and 
Libertas, praestantissimum. 

Both theories are, I am convinced, fundamentally false. I do not wish 
to deny that someone might cleave to the principle of Liberalism on 
account of some more general belief in the order of Nature: or that 
he miight come to it through scepticism. What I wish to deny is that 
’ either scepticism or the ‘ public philosophy ’ is necessary as a justifica- 

tion of Liberalism: or, what is the same thing in other words, that 

Liberalism presupposes either. 

I shall first consider the sceptical thesis. The argument runs some- 
thing like this: According to Liberalism anyone should be free to 
do what he wants to do or to say what he wants to say. But what a 
man wants to do might be wrong, and what he wants to say might be 

_ false. And so if the state allows him complete liberty, it might be 
permitting evil and error: indeed, since a man’s actions and words can 
easily influence others, it might even be encouraging evil and error. 
Now clearly no one thinks it right that evil and error should be know- 
ingly encouraged. Accordingly the only good reason the state could 
have for allowing the subject complete liberty is that it can never know, 

it can never be absolutely certain, that what it permits is evil or error. 

In other words, the sole justification for Liberalism is scepticism on the 

great issues of truth and goodness. 

Personally I find this argument rather more persuasive when 
directed against liberty of speech than when directed against liberty 
of action: so I shall consider it in this form. For here any attempt to 
brush the argument aside can be met by a charge of disingenuousness: 
“Consider ’, it will be said, ‘consider some simple case of error: 

- a historical. thesis, a mathematical conjecture that is definitely, beyond 

a shadow of doubt, known and proved to be false. Would you encourage 
_ its propagation? Surely not. If then, you are prepared to allow com- 
_ plete liberty of speech in matters of morals or religion or social theory, 
_ this must be because you do not really believe that one can ever attain 
to certainty in these matters ’, 


— == 


‘A Deliberate Confusion? " 

What can we say, what is a Liberal to say to this challenge? In 
_ part, I think, its force depends upon a confusion, perhaps a deliberate 
confusion. For it runs together the beliefs that one thinks should be 
- taught and the beliefs one thinks should be permitted. And it may well 
be that the first class of beliefs is somewhat narrower. than the second. 
~ I do not know. But anyhow it is with the second class that I am here 
- concerned. Still, even after this distinction has been made, enough 
of the remains. What are we to say to it? One might capitu- 
late to it, but I think that one need not. John Stuart Mill in his great 
‘essay On Liberty said that when a new opinion arises in opposition to 
accepted ways of thought; there are three possibilities. The new opinion 
may be true, it may be partly true, it may be false. But in all three 
: ncies alike, there is, Mill claims, a good, indeed an overwhelm- 
n for tolerating the opinion. If it is true or partly true, the 
y so is obvious. But if it is false, the case is no less strong. 
4¢ new opinion is tolerated, the received opinion will 


_ shall say applies equally to the more comprehensive doctrine. In parti-_ 


_ theory one might quote Mr. Walter Lippmann’s The Public Philo- 


formal profession’, a stringyof words, deprived or enfeebled of all 2 m 


meaning. 
I should hesitate to describe this argument as conclusive: though 


personally I accept it. For my present purposes, however, the question _ 


of its acceptability is not the issue. All that matters is whether it isa 


reasonable argument. For if it is reasonable, then we here have definite 
proof that someone can without absufdity subscribe to Liberalism and 
not subscribe to scepticism: which is what I set out to prove. And 
surely the argument is a reasonable argument. Liberalism, then, does 
not presuppose scepticism about ultimate issues. Indeed in a sense—. 


I hope that it does not seem too trivial a sense—it may be said that — 
they are incompatible. For there is at least one ultimate issue the — 


Liberal not merely need not, but must not,*be sceptical about: and that 
issue is the’ value of individual liberty. 

I want to turn now ‘to the other current theory about the justification 
of Liberalism: namely, that it depends on, that it is unplausible with- 
out, some more general belief about the universe and man’s place in it, 
what Lippmann has called the ‘public philosophy’. Personally I” 
cannot see the force of this argument. Of course the Liberal must. believe 


in the principle of Liberalism, and he must doubtless have reasons for 


believing in it; but why should it be thought necessary for him also to 
believe in some more general principle from which this principle can 
be inferred? Behind the idea that it is, there lurks, surely, the sugges- 
tion, the feeling, that the strength of a principle somehow depends 
upon the generality of the principle from which we can infer it. Those 
principles which follow from principles far more general than them- _ 
selves are the best. But this feeling must be wrong. For ultimate prin- 
ciples are, by definition, those which cannot be inferred from more 
general principles: and surely no principles can have so strong a claim 
upon our allegiance as ultimate principles. In other words, the demand 
for a justification of a principle—in the sense of another principle 
from which it follows—seems to betray a certain uneasiness about, a 
certain dissatisfaction with, the principle as it stands. It-is significant 
that Mr. Lippmann, who is so active in his demand for a ‘ philosophy” 
of Liberalism, should also show himself to be singularly discontented 
about the practice of Liberalism itself. 


Changing Justifications 

The justification of Liberalism has a history, and a revealing one. 
In the seventeenth century, the principle of liberty was defended by 
Puritans by an appeal to the commandments of God: in the eighteenth 
century it was defended by the Encyclopaedists by an appeal to the 
order of Nature: in the nineteenth century’ it was defended by John 
Stuart Mill by an appeal to the needs of human personality. At each 
stage, the distance across which the appeal is made contracts. To some 
this may seem tantamount to saying that at each stage the case for 
Liberalism is weakened, its prestige reduced. But to me the opposite 
seems the case. For surely what has happened is that at each stage that ~ 
which justifies human liberty, and all else, is seen as closer to human 
liberty, and human liberty as closer to it, and in consequence the value 
of human liberty is enhanced. And if the final stage in this history is, 
as I believe it is, to find the justification for the principle of liberty in 
liberty itself, then by this means the value of liberty is raised to the 
utmost: it becomes an ultimate value. 

I should like to consider for a moment a particular version of the 
theory that Liberalism rests upon, or presupposes, certain general 
assumptions about the nature of man and the universe: and that is the 
view that the principle of Liberalism implies an ‘ optimistic’ concep- 


tion of human nature. The fundamental error of the ‘ children of light’, . 


as Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr calls traditional liberals, in opposition to the 
‘children of darkness ’, the moral cynics, is a stupid, fatuous optimism. 
There is no doubt that many of the great classical thinkers of Liberal- 
ism did hold very naive views about human psychology. But I do not 
think that such views are necessary to their Liberalism: above all, I 
do not think that they are necessary to their belief in liberty of thought 
and speech, And yet the contrary view has often been urged. For, it is 
said, it would be against human reason to support complete toleration 
unless one believed that ultimately truth was likely to triumph over 
error. And so this must be what Liberals believe. And if they believe 
this, they can believe anything. 

But is this view that is attributed to them really so silly? Is it really 
so ‘optimistic’ to believe that if people are allowed complete access 
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and all the evidence for them, they are more Ii 
ose which are true than those which are false? If the current 
opinions is incomplete or the available stock of evidence inade- 
, then mistakes are understandable. But otherwise they are surely 


as 


_ very whimsical view indeed of the connection between evidence and 
_ true conclusion: as though it were a passage one was only likely to 
_ effect in consequence of some mysterious skill or luck: whereas in fact 
_ it is just the hall mark of a human being that, other things being equal, 
A this is something he brings off quite naturally. I do not think it is true 
that, as some philosophers have urged, the truth on a particular 
_ matter of fact just is that conclusion which people move to when they 
have considered all the evidence. But I think that there is a sufficiently 
_intimate connection between evidence and conclusion to make this a 
_ pardonable exaggeration. . 
_ I do not want to deny that there are dark instinctive forces that 
_ pull men into beliefs that they would not otherwise accept, or blind 
_ them to opinions they would otherwise accept. But surely the power 
_ that these forces exercise can be weakened by, perhaps only by, the 
continuous, uninterrupted, uncensored flow of evidence. It is often 
_ argued that the findings of modern psychology have obliterated the 
picture of man as a thinking, calculating being that is essential to the 
‘optimistic’ social thought of Condorcet or Mill. I do not think that 
this is really true. Indeed in some respects, pdradoxical though it may 
_ be, modern psychology can be said to have gone over the picture and 
freshened it. The phenomenon of repression, for*instance, in a curious, 
eblique way testifies to the strength of the rational process in man: 
_ for the fear in which the mind stands of uncomfortable evidence is the 
_ tribute it pays to the power that this evidence if uncensored would 
exert over it. And if psycho-analytical theory has at the same time laid 
bare the extent to which the mind also consists of non-rational elements, 
the practice of analysis shows the extent to which these elements can be 
subdued by reason. Modern psychology, it seems to me, by making 
clear the true character of the powers of unreason, so far from produc- 
_ing a case against liberty of discussion, demonstrates in an empirical 
fashion that its existence is not a luxury but a necessity of civilised life. 


~ 
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> And now a final point. Confusion - 


¢ exception rather than the rule. To suppose differently is to take a 


ae. 


suppositions of liberal theory’and the prerequisites of liberal society 


The Presuppositions of liberal theory are the theories about man or 
nature or society or knowledge that are entailed by liberal theory: 


that must be true if it is true. The prerequisites of liberal society are ~ 
the social conditions that are necessary for iiberal society: that must 


exist if it is to exist. The two things, though quite different, are often 
confused: one reason being doubtless the widespread view that the 


prerequisite of liberal society is a belief on the part of its members in 
the presuppositions of liberal theory. 

I have argued that there are no presuppositions of [liberal theory. 
And I have argued on grounds of logic. And appropriately. For the 
question is one of logic. On the other hand, whether there are any 
prerequisites of liberal society is an empirical question: not to be 
answered in that brisk a priori fashion in which it ordinarily is. To 
some people, for instance, it seems obvious that liberal society, if it is to 
work, must be composed of liberal citizens. But I doubt if that is so. 
Montalembert once summed up the policy of his Church vis-a-vis the 
world as ‘When I am the weaker, I ask you for liberty, because it is 


_ your principle; but when I am the stronger, I take it away from you, 


because it is not my principle’. Since Montalembert’s day, churches 
other than his, religious and secular, have embraced the same policy, 
but it is absurd to suppose that their members cannot settle down in 
a liberal society in which they are fortunately outnumbered. They are 
a permanent risk in any liberal society: but not its undoing. 

The question, then, whether there are any prerequisites of liberal 
society can be answered only by a careful investigation of the liberal 
experiment. It is often said that nineteenth-century liberals in their 
folly thought that the precincts of Westminster could be reproduced in 
every dark corner of the world, and there would be light:. whereas now, 


_in the modern age, we know better. It deserves to be remembered, how- 


ever, that John Stuart Mill, one of the least blinkered or cynical of 
men, once thought that a good way of ridiculing certaim thinkers was to 
suggest that they advocated the extension of liberal institutions to 
Bedouins and Malays. It is agreeable to realise that in politics also the 
cautious have no monopoly of the truth.—Third Programme 
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The Generous Creed 
Sir,—If in Mr. Burn’s view, as we read in 
Tue LISTENER of June 7, ‘it is obvious that a 
-government which [at the end of years of 
- power] finds itself in the position of Asquith’s 
government in 1914 has failed’, must we not 
» say the same of Mr. Attlee’s government in 
1950? 


Mr. Burn suggests that ‘British Liberalism . 


failed politically by 1914’ and that its failure 
was due mainly ‘to its imprecision of mind’. 
Im the present very early infancy of mankind 
must there not be always in the minds of all 
political parties a great deal of imprecision, a 
_ great deal of the merely tentative, the merely 


When, as in this country, there has been a 
: diffusion of political power and great 
developments of the printing press and the 
_ camera and other means of general awareness of 
extreme inequalities of standard of life, there is 
‘surely bound to be impatiently eager demand 
_ great reduction of that inequality? One 
step that way is the Welfare State. Some 


activities are clumsily wasteful and will 
“superseded by trial of other ideas, including 


ship has secured for the use of its 12,000 

capital of £16,000,000 at a fixed cost 
in addition to full ordinary 
able to keep for them- 
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selves profits amounting already to about 
£4,500,000. 

At all events, in one way or another modern 

democracies will grope their way towards a 
great reduction of inequality in the sharing of 
national incomes and so to a great reduction of 
restrictive practices both by the managers and 
by the managed. As this occurs, shall we not see 
a return to a two-party system of the old 
Conservative-or-Liberal type, though perhaps 
under other names, on the one hand those 
inclined to caution and inertia, on the other the 
more venturesome, the more restless? 
_ Periodic. transference of power from the one 
to the other may be a very imperfect method of 
conducting public affairs, but that no better 
should be as yet available is surely only natural 
in the present very early infancy of mankind? 


Yours, etc., 
Stockbridge 


J. SPEDAN LEwIs 

A Fair Deal for Hodge 

Sir,—Mr. E. Moore Darling’s broadcast (THE 
LISTENER, June 14) on the fiftieth birthday of 
the National Union of Agricultural Workers was 
welcome, but it contained several mistakes. 

Joseph Arch did mot wait a year after start- 
ing the Warwickshire Union before ‘he tried 
with some success to get the movement going 
on a national basis’. The Warwickshire Com- 
mittee’s letter inviting the numerous separate 


farm-workers’ unions to join in the formation 
of a National Union was dated. April 27, 1872 
—a little over two months after their own 
formation. The National Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union was founded on May 29, 1872 (see E. 
Selley: Village Trade Unions in Two Centuries, 
page 44, or R. Groves: Sharpen the Sickle! 
pages 55-56 onwards). 

Further, to suggest that the decline of the 
farm-workers’ trade unions was partly due to 
the death of Arch— It is not irrelevant to those 
figures to record that Joseph Arch died in 1891’ 
—is ridiculous. Arch did not die until Feb- 
ruary 12, 1919! (Groves: page 92). At the 1892 
General Election Arch won North-West Nor- 
folk; he had previously won this seat in 1885, 
but lost it in 1886. He sat as a member for 
North-West Norfolk until he retired from 
public life in 1900 (Selley: page 100). 

His autobigraphy, edited by the Countess of 
Warwick, was published during his lifetime, in 
1898. It is a pity that it has not been reprinted 
to mark this jubilee year. 

All members of the N.U.A.W. will be pleased 
that Mr. Moore Darling gave his talk—but 
many will share my regrets that a broadcast 
given in their jubilee year should have con- 
tained these errors. Greater attention to the 
reasons why Arch’s union failed to persuade all 
other existing unions to join its ranks, and more 
careful consideration of. the reasons for the 
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q _ High octanes and 
haute couture 


From the treasure store of petroleum come many 

- wonderful substances. Especially chemicals from which 

the scientist, with remarkable skill, creates things even 
more wonderful . 

_ The main BS rte material used in the new I.C.L. 

fibre ““Terylene” is a chemical called terephthalic acid 


from more than one source and by more than one process, 


of high octane spirit it was impracticable to obtain it in 
the quantities required for large scale ‘Terylene” 
manufacture. 

It was a happy coincidence of timing that, when the 
makers of “Terylene’’ were seeking bulk supplies of 
para-xylene, Shell were building a new high-octane 
refinery at Stanlow. An auxiliary unit was added — and 
the supply of raw materials for para-xylene assured. 
: It is by teamwork such as this that new products are 

Je ae created, new standards of living realised. And surprisingly 
Bea” ie often, Shell is a member of the team. 
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derived from para-xylene. Para-xylene can be obtained - 


but until the advent of the ‘platformer’ for the production — 
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ns from 1875 ‘and 1876 onwards — 
' d have been very welcome. 
ea. i Yours, etc., 
REX C. Russet 


BS oGHTn THE LISTENER of June 14 Mr. 
- E. Moore Darling, speaking of the Tolpuddle 
~ Martyrs, declares that ‘no voice was raised in 
_ their defence by the church of the day’. He 
af uld surely recall that Dr. Wade, the Vicar 
of Warwick (his own county) was at the head 
of the demonstration of some 30,000 who 
monstrated in Whitehall and petitioned for 
€ir reprieve. This demonstration had no imme- 
Giate effect but three years later the martyrs 
_ were allowed to return from Botany. Bay to 
England. 
- It is also worth recalling that Canon Girdle- 
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agricultural labourers’ unions while Joseph Arch 
was. supported by Christian Socialists and by 
¥ Manning. 
_- © ‘These men’s conduct was no doubt the excep- 
F tion to the general rule, but it should not be 
— nevertheless. 

Yours, etc., 


_ Swansea NEVILLE MASTERMAN 


Py Seat E. Moore Darling’s talk on the 
_ National Union. of Agricultural. Workers (THE 
£ LISTENER, June 14) mentions that the last of 
_ the Tolpuddle Martyrs died in 1891. I have 
sa no doubt that he had in mind James Hammett, 
_ ‘the only one of the six Dorsetshire martyrs to 
be laid to rest in his native Tolpuddle. This 
‘was in the November of that year. 
_- So far as is known, the last direct link with 
the happenings of 1834 brings us into the 
present century when James Brine died in his 
ninetieth year. James Brine was aged twenty 
at the time of his arrest, and on his return 
from New South Wales in 1838 married Eliza- 
beth Standfield, the daughter of another Tol- 
‘puddle martyr. 

Later their leader George Loveless with his 
brother James, together with Thomas and John 

Standfield as well as James Brine, all settled in 


"Ontario. It was near St. Mary’s in that province ~ 


that James Brine lived until 1902. 
Yours, etc., 
Bourne H. D. Jaques 


Linguistic Techniques in Politics 
Sir,—I ‘agree with Mr. Mackarill that ‘the 
area of linguistic analysis is much greater than 
the logical positivism of Professor Ayer’s Lan- 
guage, Truth and Logic’ and that ‘few are 
inclined to share its cavalier attitude on “ judge- 
ments of value” ’. To the extent that my refer- 
ence to that book suggested otherwise, it was 

unfortunate. | 

- I referred to that assumption because I felt 
the statement that ‘the moral basis of our 
_ democratic political theory is neither  self- 
_- evident nor demonstrable’ was not worth 
ae making these days unless tagged with some such 
assumption. Even if this assumption is given up 
the effect of linguistic analysis on political 
_ philosophy, as we have understood it so far, 

ea not become any the less annihilating. 
: e have always looked on the political philo- 
. ws ‘as a guide in the rational choice of our 
v3 And what guidance do we get from 
rary philosophers? Mr, Weldon in his 

lary of Politics, for instance, says: 
goodness and badness of 
mee .. vary because individuals 
nes biassed, short-sighted, selfish, un- 
d so on. 
3 give some sort of a test to 
" “ah political institu- 


stone tried during the eighteen-sixties to form _ 


A .*. 
tions from 


Peed" ae But ie he is misunder- 


Bese he hastens to add: 


I must repeat however that this is my per- 

sonal view, or prejudice if that word is preferred. 

It has nothing philosophical about it and may be 

rejected by anyone who disapproves of it. 

The same theme runs through his article in 
Philosophy, Politics and Society (Editor, Peter 
Laslett). 

Thus, in spite of the retracing of steps by 
Professor Ayer in his 1946 preface, today if 
people: disagree about their politics it still 
remains ‘idle for them to try to convince one 
another ’, Unless, of course, ‘ to convince ’ means 
to ‘inculcate one prejudice in place of another’. 

Is it surprising. then that those who had 
looked on the political philosopher as a guide 
are disappointed and complain that what is 
now offered them in the name of political philo- 
sophy is. not philosophy at all, that it does not 
meet their requirement, that ‘ they look up like 
hungry sheep and are not fed’? 

The linguistic analyst himself is not at all 
bothered by what he calls ‘these boring com- 
plaints’. Why should the supporters of lin- 
guistic analysis be so worried? Concluding a 
series of talks in the Third Programme—pub- 
lished as The Revolution in Philosophy—Mt. 
Warnock said: 

Hungry sheep should not expect to be fed 
simply because they are looking up, for they 
may be looking up in the wrong direction. It is 
no reproach to the hedger and ditcher that he 
does not spend time on feeding the sheep. 

Sad day for the sheep indeed when the shep- 
herd himself takes up the exclusive job of the 
hedger and ditcher! 

Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.6 I. ANSARI 


Sir Edwin Arnold 

Sir,—Mr. Francis Watson in his interesting 
talk on Sir Edwin Arnold (THE LISTENER, 
June 14) says it is difficult for him to place 
Arnold theologically. 

Arnold was a Unitarian and a member of the 
Unitarian congregation which worships at Essex 


Church, Palace Gardens Terrace, Kensington. 


Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.18 ARTHUR PEACOCK 


Charles Bradlaugh 


Sir,—In your report of Mr. Ryan’s talk (June 
14) about Bradlaugh, there is the standard error: 
the claim that the prosecution he incited against 
the pamphlet Fruits of Philosophy was a blow 
for freedom of publication. This is not so. This 
pamphlet had been published without let or 
hindrance for many years before Bradlaugh even 
knew of it; it continued to be published all 
through Bradlaugh’s trial; and continued to be 
published thereafter. The edition which 
Bradlaugh unfortunately picked on for his fuss 
was that of an unauthorised Bristol bookseller 
who had added questionable pictures to his own 
edition. All through, the right to publish Fruits 
of Philosophy was not interfered with. 


Yours, etc., 
Dorking Marie C. STOPES 


Thomas Hardy at Max Gate 

Sir,—In his letter Mr. Gordon Stowell (THE 
LISTENER, June 14) after calling attention to the 
anachronistic episode of the wireless and the 


Dogs’ Hour, lightly dismisses the matter as an 


example of prophetic insight. 

There may be more than a grain of truth 
in this jest. In her recent critical biography 
(Thomas Hardy: Hogarth Press, 1954), Miss 
Evelyn Hardy eet (page 181): ‘Hardy had an 
uncanny knack of foretelling events in his 


work’, She goes on to cite‘three examples: 
Hardy’s first (unpublished) novel, the hero m 


in the same novel Hardy, through William Dare, | 
foretells the fate of the upper classes in a 
socialistic society (Non-U =Welfare State). 
Yours, etc., 
Cheam A, J. FEUELL 


‘The Brains Trust’ 

Sir,—Your critic Mr. Reginald Pound, 
reviewing in THE LISTENER of June 14 what he 
calls ‘that clock-conscious symposium’ (‘ The 
Brains Trust’) writes : ““Of course Bennett 
would say that”, said Alan Melville, glibly 
missing the point” . May I be allowed to point 
out that was one occasion when I was neither 
glib nor point-missing? I simply never said 
any such thing.—Yours, etc., 

Brighton 
[Mr. Pound writes: 

A comparative memory test between the Chair- 
man of the Brains Trust and myself might not be 
exciting public entertainment. ] 


ALAN MELVILLE 


The Challenge of Psycho-analysis 

Sir,—I appreciate Mr. Glyn Thomas’ correc- 
tion of my error regarding the derivation of 
the words to educate. 

The two verbs educere and educare were 
indeed known to me but if my usage was mis- 
taken, in virtue of my intention, it was perhaps 
ben trovato. 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.1 EMANUEL MILLER 


Little Superstitions 

Sir,—In the talk by Miss V. Sackville-West 
(THE LISTENER, June 14) she refers to the 
reason why we say ‘touch wood’ wiz., we want 
to prevent evil spirits from overhearing us. She 
knows of course that there is another explana- 
tion—that it refers to the wood of the Holy 
Cross. She goes on to say that her explanation, 
which may be the correct one for all I know, 
ties up with the old Persian belief that you must 
not make anything perfect. That is also an old 
gypsy belief. I once heard a man who claimed 


to be the king of the gypsies speaking to a — 


Rotarian audience telling us that the gypsies 
never made anything perfect; if they thought 
they had done so then they intentionally intro- 
duced a flaw into their work. They said only 
God Himself could make a thing perfectly, I 
felt that in my case there was no need to intro- 
duce any flaw—it would be there already. 
Yours, etc., 


Newton Ferrers C, H. D, Grimes (Rev.) 


Sir,—I have just read Miss Sackville-West’s 
talk on ‘ Little Superstitions’ (THE LISTENER, 
June 14). Now, at last, I know why. a brick is 
left out on the north wall near the cold-water 
tank in otherwise reasonable houses! 


Yours, etc., 
London, N.W.11 ELAINE SLEE 


P.S.—We’ve stuffed it up—is that safe? 


The Lift at Goodge Street 

Sir,—Your critic, Mr. Trewin, flatters the lift 
at Goodge Street: it does not say ‘ please’ after 
‘Stand clear of the gates’. I feel usually com- 
pelled to add the word myself which pleases my 
fellow-travellers but fails to make an impression 
on the lift. It follows that robots must be taught 
manners when they are very young. 


London, N.3 


Political speeches to working-men in Trafalgar 
Square, although at that time no such meetings 
had ever been held there; in A Laodicean, there 
is an anticipation of the National Trust; and 
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Round the London Galleries 


By QUENTIN BELL 


ULLA dies sine linea—as every art student knows there 

is something particularly virtuous about drawing; it is, as 

Jombert remarked, ‘the soul of art’ and in making an 

exact linear definition of the periphery of an object we 
may be said to bare our souls—which is of course an exercise of the 
highest educational value. The fact remains, however, that when we 
separate one area of colour from another 
by means of a dark frontier of oil paint, 
we are using a convention which, like all 
pictorial conventions, may come between 
the painter and his true perceptions; the 
heavy delineation of shapes has served 
the purposes of some of the greatest 
masters but it has also enabled some 
lesser painters to cover weakness with a 
show of strength. 

I think that Mr. George Chapman, 
whose paintings of Welsh industrial 
landscapes are to be seen at the Picca- 
dilly . Gallery, might well consider 
whether there is not some truth in these 
remarks and ponder the question of just 
where he should draw his own line. His 
paintings of pitheads, chapels, and 
abrupt, ugly ‘streets are drawn with a 
resolute brush; his dirty greens and 
greyish pinks are effectively brought out 
by their black margins, but I do not 
think that the drawing is always pro- 
duced by the necessities of the form. 
Mr. Francis Bott, at the Zwemmer 
Gallery, is in a rather similar predica- 
ment; but in the case of Mr. Bott the 
drawing is superimposed across the 
forms, tied down and unified, like a 
sketch that has been squared up. The 
forms themselves, though evocative, are 
highly abstract; their colour is extremely 
rich and tasteful, the general effect is 
decorative and yet subtle. But here again 
I feel that the cat’s cradle of thin black 
lines is sometimes no more than a device 
for holding together that which is funda- 
mentally unsound. 

This is just what the best of Keith 
Vaughan’s works, at the Leicester Gal- 
leries, avoid; these, his landscapes and 
still lives, are contained by a linear 
structure which is itself imposed by the 
organisation of his masses, by the sad, 
cold, beautiful colours with which he 
designs. There is, in Mr, Vaughan’s 
work, a note of melancholy which can 
perhaps more truly be described as ‘ anxiety’. In his treatment of the 
human figure I find this pervasive undertone rather worrying; it leads 
to an extraordinarily difficult and uncomfortably inconclusive attempt 
at generalisation. Mr. John Marshall, whose works are in the same 
gallery, is troubled by no such difficulties; his adroit, effective water- 
colours are intended to charm and will no doubt succeed in doing so. 
To say the same of the work of Frances Hodgkins (also at the Leicester 
Galleries) would be unjust and yet I cannot help feeling that her 
reputation has been overloaded and that we should do greater justice 
to her memory by admitting that she was a light-weight—albeit a very 
perfect artist. 

The work of Mr. Roderic Barret and Mr. Derek Cawthorne at the 
Beaux Arts Gallery offers me excuse enough for a return to my argu- 


* Still Life’, by Keith Vaughan: from the exhibition at the 
Leicester Galleries 


ment. Mr. Cawthorne, painting trees in blossom, assembles a tasteful 
but amorphous mass of colours and then strengthens and unites his 
work by a rapid scribble, rather in the manner of Carzou; the effect is 
altogether too facile and yet he certainly shows talent in two bold, 
sincere portraits which are both personal and thoughtful. I do not 
much care for his smudgy evocations of lust and violence in a cornfield 
—the only possible excuse for being 
Francis Bacon is that you are Francis 
Bacon. Mr. Barret also repeats the 
lessons of a master, his moribund chil- 
dren with boldly drawn, sausagy, curly 
fingers, stumpy limbs and dramatised 
spaces derive clearly from Mr. Jack 
Smith whose search for la chose im- 
prévue does not lend itself to imitation. 
There is, however, sufficient evidence 
that both these young painters will find 
some very interesting things to see when 
they have learnt to look for themselves, 
and perhaps I have beeh unjust to Mr. 
Barret; howsoever derivative, his work 
always has a genuine, a really valuable, 
quality which is entirely his own. 

Mr. . Patrick Heron, whose recent 
paintings are to be seen at the Redfern 
Gallery, is a persuasive and illuminating 
writer on art and I should like to know 
what he thinks he is about. His paintings 
consist of dabs of rather liquid colour 
applied at more or less regular intervals 
across the canvas and allowed to dribble, 
rather in the manner of the Omega 
workshops (though here the intention 
was purely decorative and had nothing 
to do with picture making). When the 
paint has been made to dribble in one 
direction the canvas is turned on its side 
and the splashing repeated so that the 
paint flows in the opposite direction. At 
their best these efforts are rather pretty. 
They could be the work of a disciple of 
Dufy; but you might cut off a yard or a 
yard and a half to make a cushion cover 
without doing any substantial violence to 
the whole. I cannot believe that Mr. 
Heron is not trying to do something 
serious but I fail to see what it is. 

In the same gallery there is an ex- 
hibition of paintings by Alexei von 
Jalewsky, a Russian painter strongly in- 
fluenced by the Fauves and still more 
influenced by the Blaue Reiter group in 
Munich. The licence of the Fauves is 
here used for a purpose very different from that of Matisse or Derain; 
the colour has little relationship to form or atmosphere but is employed 
to produce the rich, jewelled surface-quality of an icon, the drawing 
has the direct emotional purpose that one sometimes finds in the work 
of children. Miss Mary Fedden, also at the Redfern Gallery, is gifted 
and sensitive but has as yet failed to control the colour in her pictures. 
Delicate almost to the point of sentimentality, she seems unable to 
control areas of fierce hot colour’ which have the flaming irrelevance of 
bloody lacquered nails upon a pretty hand. The hand is pretty enough 
to deserve better treatment. 2 

The summer exhibition at Agnew’s contains a very beautiful 
Francesco di Giorgio, an interesting Canaletto, and Claude’s ‘Enchanted — 
Castle’, which is, I suppose, one of the world’s greatest paintings. 
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_ Mr. Lyward’s Answer. By Michael Burn. 
__. Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 
Mr. Lywarp’s aNswEer—a foolish title for such a 
_ good book—takes its place alongside the answers 
of Aichorn, David Wills, and Makarenko to the 
problems of maladjusted children and adoles- 
. ents. All these answers are different in detail; 
_ indeed, Makarenko’s Road to Life seems to 
be going in a direction opposite to that of the 
other three; yet all of them have something 
“in common, The solution that is proposed, 
expressed in cliché form, is that the maladjusted 
must be brought to ‘find themselves’, The 
implication is that somehow or other a spon- 
taneous self, capable of standing on its-own feet 
_ and meeting other people with warmth and fear- 
- Jess friendship, has been lost or overlaid. 
At Finchden Manor in Kent Mr. Lyward and 
his staff have founded a community of boys and 
young men. They have been sent by their 
parents or by local authorities, They arrive with 
‘formidable records: ‘ aggressive and rebellious’, 
- “a liar with twenty-one criminal offences’, ‘ un- 
able to fit in at school’, ‘a thief and mentally 
backward’, and so on. To Mr. Lyward they 
_ are: ‘ Seven-year-olds with an L sign’. In Mr. 
Burn’s account we do not get the impression of 
that complete permissiveness that Aichorn and 
- Wills favoured, still less of the Young Pioneer 
idealism of the Gorki Colony, It is, however, 
“not easy to convey the impression that one does 
‘get. There are rules but they are not obtrusive. 
Rather, in some sense, one gets the composite 
picture of group therapy and individual treat- 
ment together with the mysterious personal mag- 
-netism of Mr. Lyward himself, calculatedly in- 
calculable, madly obscure, with a strange sense 
of what to do when. 

There is little theorising, and ome can only 
hope that the local authorities and parents 
understood half the reports which Mr. Burn 
quotes. Some kind of theory, however, does 
emerge, though it was not the intention to pro- 
duce a text-book of psychotherapy. The 
* patients’, if we may so call them, have lost 
their ‘true selves’, because they have been 
forced to build up a bogus defence against the 
kind of personality which their parents or 
‘society has attempted to impose upon them, or, 
perhaps, against a harsh and unloving world: 
This must be surrendered. ‘What the boys 
surrendered’, says Mr. Burn, ‘was a self too 
artificial to have personal relations with any- 
one’. Such a surrender is difficult; after all it 
has its value, and when ‘unhampered by fear 
of criticism they are forced back upon their real 
selves’ they are at first uneasy. It is here that 
treatment becomes a difficult matter; it is here 
that the community, as a testing ground for 

__ acceptance, becomes significant, The proof of 
_ the pudding is in the eating, and Mr. Burn 
gives evidence of Mr, Lyward’s successes. _ 
Mr. Burn’s portrait of Finchden, for that 1s 
what it is, with his case histories, his descrip- 


tions of conversations, and his presentation of 


rdly necessary to list the range of people who 

| enjoy it and profit from it. 

eaten 

all. By James Fisher. 
A ‘ ey Bles. 18s. 

iny islet of Rockall, a barren rock only 
fy fees hish, lies in the Atlantic west of 
! y 300 miles from the nearest 
d. It is probably the remotest 
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Mr. Lyward, is brilliant and convincing. It is. 
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paratively shallow bank some 200 miles from 
north to south, and 100 miles wide at its widest, 
which has been much used by British trawlers 
for fifty years or more, and by line fishermen 
before that. Although it has been shown on 
charts for 400 years, the swell runs so high 
around it that it has been certainly landed upon 
from only four ships, the first in 1811. 

James Fisher long ago wondered: what sort 
of sea birds might make their home upon this 
lonely rock, and for a considerable time has 
collected all the information that he could find 
about the place. He counted the birds shown 
on it in photographs taken from aeroplanes, 
himself saw it from the air, and sailed close 
beside it in a small yacht but was prevented from 
landing by the high sea running. At last, in 
1955, he was privileged to be one of the landing 
party that was put on Rockall by helicopter 
from H.M.S. Vidal to annex the rock to the 
British Empire. 

This book is a complete history of Rockall; 
the author has searched all the records, both 


. published and unpublished, that he could find. 


It also contains all the information that exists 
about its geology and natural history. But above 
all it gives a detailed and first-hand account of 
the latest landing, a dramatic occasion that the 
author savours to the full. This is a fascinating 
book about a unique subject, 


Roman Mornings. By James Lees-Milne. 
Allan Wingate. 17s, 
It is only fair to Mr. Lees-Milne to say that 
his latest book bears almost no relation to the 
claim made for it in the ‘blurb’. He does 
not bring ‘ almost magically to life the thoughts, 
the customs, the philosophy, the imagination 
and indeed the ethos of the Eternal City’ at 
the periods the buildings he discusses were con- 
structed. Despite the publishers’ comparison to 
Ruskin and the dedication to. Sacheverell Sitwell 
‘who looks at architecture with the eye of a 
poet’; despite the rather ominous first para- 
graph which then fulfils our worst fears, Mr. 
Lees-Milne only rarely strays into ‘ atmosphere’, 
and such excursions form by far the weakest 
part of his book. Fortunately these eight essays, 
each dealing with a different building, ranging 
in time from the Pantheon to the Fountain of 
Trevi, set out to fulfil a very different purpose 
and in this they are admirably successful. 
Photography and a general breakdown of 
classical standards have led to an enormous in- 
crease in the range of our artistic appreciation. 
We no longer find it paradoxical to admire both 
Giotto and the Caracci: More and more rooms 
have been added to our musée imaginaire—here 
at least the Treasury’s niggardliness need not 
prove an obstacle—and the process shows no 
sign of ending as one work after another is 
dragged up from beneath the dust of neglect 
or opprobrium. How shocked our grandfathers 
would have been by a book which discusses 
Borromini as sympathetically as Bramante! This 
extended appreciation is rightly considered to 
be one of the triumphs of our time. But it has 
its drawbacks, For it tends to replace beauty 
by interest as a criterion of judgement. Anything 
that reflects the spirit of its times is of value; 
the dim and the strange are both admired for 
their own sakes. The battle of the Baroque has 
. been won (witness this book) but during the 
campaign the original raison d’éire for the chal- 
lenge has been forgotten. A number of widely 
different styles are vaguely admired, but the 
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merits and achievements of their practitioners _ 


are not understood. 

It is for this reason that Mr, Lees-Milne’s 
book will prove of such value. In it he has 
chosen eight separate buildings whose only fea- 
ture in common is that they are all to be found 
in’ Rome and all belong to the ‘Roman tradi- 
tion’, After a short historical summary, each is 
then carefully analysed and its merits and defects 
explained. Such an approach has been almost 
completely neglected in the spate of travel 
memoirs and popular art books that have deluged 
the shops in recent years, but the time for a 
new appraisal of this kind is certainly ripe. As 
a result these essays require and repay the most 
careful reading which should ideally be done on 
the spot. Indeed, this is made the more essential 
by the utterly inadequate number of photographs 
Provided, 

The choice of monuments has been made with 
great care. Some, such as the Pantheon and the 
Tempietto, are familiar to all visitors to Rome, 
but their position in the development of archi- 
tecture is of such cardinal importance that a 
reconsideration is always welcome. Others, such 
as Santa Costanza or the Palazzo Massimo, are 
probably less well known, but the study of them 
throws important light on Early Christian and 
Late Renaissance architecture which will help to 
evaluate many other buildings not mentioned 
here. And since it is notoriously impossible to 
review an anthology without deploring omis- 
sions, one can only regret that Mr, Lees-Milne 
has not carried his penetrating studies rather 
nearer our own day and examined two later 
examples of the ‘Roman tradition’ that some- 
how went wrong—the Victor Emmanuel monu- 
ment and Mussolini’s Foro Italico, His book 
shows how well he is equipped to do so, and 
a serious appraisal, in place of the usual jeers, 
might help to prevent similar mistakes in the 
future. 


The Long Walk. By Slavomir Rawiez. ; 


Constable. 15s. 
The author of this book, a Polish ex-officer, was 


arrested by the Russians in 1939, and after a 
travesty of a trial was sentenced to twenty-five — 


years’ imprisonment in Siberia. Two years later, 


together with several companions, he escaped, _ 


and in the spring of 1942 the party arrived on 
the Indian frontier. To understand the magni- 
tude of this journey it is necessary to realise that 
at the time the men broke out of their prison- 
camp in Siberia they had for two years been 
living on a diet little above subsistence level. 
Their bodies were already emaciated, and yet, 
for months at a stretch, they managed to cover 
an average of some twenty-five miles a day, 
often without food or even water, Incidentally, 
the journey involved crossing the Gobi Desert 
(still feared by experienced travellers, even when 
aided by the discoveries of modern science) 
in the scorching heat of August; during which 
they were forced to exist on a few half-cooked 
snakes, and a very occasional drink of water. 

This is one of the most heroic of all escape 
stories. It is extremely exciting and told with 
great modesty. Unfortunately, in the telling of 
it, so many relevant matters are left unexplained 
that certain doubts are left in the reader’s mind, 
even when allowance is made for the strong 
probability that the ‘ brain-washing’ to which 
the author had been subjected may have per- 
manently affected his memory. It is, for instance, 
not difficult to believe that during the forty- 


“IS PAINTING 
YOUR HOBBY? 

WHY NOT COMBINE IT WITHA 

_ SUMMER HOLIDAY THIS YEAR 


‘Small parties of amateur artists are 
visiting the typical Catalan town of 
~ PALAFRUGELL (Costa Brava) and the 
idyllic island of ISCHIA (Bay of 
Naples) to receive expert tuition in 
Ti all forms of painting. AIR TRAVEL 
qj AT REDUCED RATES is included in 
15-DAY fully-inclusive holidays at 
44 gns. and 54 gns. respectively. 
Departures throughout August and 
- September. Also special Architectural 
Coach Tour of ITALY for 38 gns. - 
Free brochure from Dept. L, 


4 EUROPEAN ART STUDIO 
39, James Street, London, W.1 
2 Telephone: HUNter 9749 


STORIES 
WANTED 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 

Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. 

_ Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 

editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 


_ are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 17 years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read 
ase ex-students. Our unique system of taking 10% 

~ ef your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts 
on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned. 


The Professional Touch is FREE from Dept.32 
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At we new Phoenix Bookcase Gallery 

you will find Britain’s widest range of 

~ bookcases and home library furniture. 

: Design i is clean and good, the workman- 

_ ship is a pleasure to see. Yet prices are 

‘moderate — the space-saving cabinet 

(above) costs only £21.15.9, and book- 

case price start at £6.12.3. Whatever 

your problem — consult Phoenix. Free 
illustrated catalogue on request. 


2 _ The Phoenix Bookcase Gallery (Dept. G), 

>, 36a St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 

a ____-~-Without obligation please send me your illustrated 
__——- Bookcase catalogue. 


_ NAME. 


4 ___ ADDRESS... 
‘ _ Proprietors: Phoenix House Lid. | 
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It has been said that 


reading. 


may make a full man, as Francis Bacon held, but 


who can compass the flood of books which riot _. 


from the presses of our age? To do so would 


distend the human mind’ past bearing! So it 


becomes a question of selection. 


But what shall I read ? Or shall I just go to the 
cinema? A fateful choice! Our ancestors were 
men of few books: some, men of one Book only. 


*‘a man of one book is 


formidable, but if that book is the Bible he is 


irresistible,’ 


The Bible Society is trying to ensure that all 


people everywhere have access to this one Book 


in their own languages—not just because it is 


good literature but because it contains urgent — 


truth about God and Man. It brings oe! to the 
human spirit by nogiing us in the Eternal, so that 


we can make headway amid the ee of events and 


the clamour of human words. It is a veritable rock _ 


of a book. You can help PROPI to build on it by 


supporting :- SS 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


on: Queen Victoria Street, London, EC rae 


Liddell 


author of 
Aegean Greece, etc. 


BYZANTIUM & saa 


/ 


Constantinople this is a most 


useful, well-found and agree- — 
able book. ‘But the general — 


_ ‘For the intelligent visitor to 


reader will be just as pleased - 


by it, .. the photographs are 
many "and excellent.” BOOKMAN 
2 Illustrated 25s. 


Book Society Recommendation 


John Bowle 


author of 
Western Political Thought Ste 


MINOS OR MINOTAUR ? © 
The Dilemma of Political Power 


‘Important, if familiar, theses 
are argued with all Mr. Bowle’s 


q 


characteristic lucidity and — 


erudition.’ OBSERVER _—_I5s. 


Leo Kuper 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


‘Leo Kuper’s broadcasts on 
Techniques of Social Control — 
in South Africa have recently 
been published in The Listener. 
His book will be published i in 
the autumn. 


Eugene 
ONeill 
LONG DAY’S JOURNEYS 
INTO NIGHT 


A sombre and moving play = 


‘written in 1940 to confront a 


tragic and painful part of the — 


author’s own life. 12s. 6d. 


‘ 


Irwin Shaw 
LUCY CROWN v4 


A drama of modern manners 
- based upon the relationships < 

of a father-mother-son tri- — 
_ angle. 16s. 


THE ‘CAINE? MUTINY 


Court -Martial 


The full text of Hensal 
Wouk’s play poe opened at — 
the London Hippodrome 8 


June 13th. i is aypuanls at ae 
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to the camp in Siberia in 
inter (with nothing but a cup of 
x day, and no protection, not even a 
_ fellow-prisoners died, but it is incredible that 
even one survived. Moreover, the circumstances 
_ im which the author was advised and indeed 
helped to escape by the wife of the Com- 
mandant of the labour-camp are not sufficiently 

explained; as here described they seem im- 

- probable and out of character. 

- Except for the Gobi Desert, there is little 
more than a vague indication of the route 
followed, and for this omission the author 
blames-his memory. It should, however, have 
been easily possible for him to reconstruct his 
journey with the help of maps. It is odd, too, 
that he seems never to have enquired where he 
was. In the penultimate chapter is a description, 
the first yet recorded, of two ‘ Abominable 
snowmen’ ‘seen at close quarters. This is 
followed immediately by an account of the dis- 
appearance and death of one of the party in an 
‘abyss: ‘ We heaved a stone down and listened 
for it to strike. We heard nothing. We found a 
bigger stone and dropped that down and there 
was still no echo of the strike’. It must have 

_ been far deeper than any crevasse yet known 
to science. 

'The party was eventually apprehended, 
apparently still in Tibet, by a platoon of Indian 
infantry accompanied by a non-commissioned 
‘officer. We are not told where this occurred. It 
must, however, have been at Yatung, since this 
is the only place on the Tibetan frontier at 
which the Indian Army has ever maintained 
an outpost. In this case the party can only have 
crossed the Himalaya by the Jelap La, which 
lies on the main trade route between India and 
Tibet. It is not a difficult passage, and passable 

- even in winter; nor is it heavily crevassed. 

’ Finally, the author of this astonishing book 
expresses the hope that its publication will bring 
him in touch again with his companions on this 

_ epic journey. It is hard to believe that when 

- they parted to go their various ways they made 
no attempt even to record each other’s addresses. 
‘Nevertheless, the story, in its main outlines, 
may well be true. What it needs, to be convine- 
ing, is some sort of authentication. 


Sebastiano. By Wilfrid Blunt. 


- James Barrie. 25s. 
“In one of our walks in these gardens we came 
upon three very pretty women who were sitting 
on the grass by a pond, playing cards. Sirs 7 
said one of them to us, “ — us, and, 
if you are agreeable, invite a lady to a game 
Fe tect ...”%°,. *The galley had a hundred 
_and twenty benches—that is to say, a hundred 
and twenty oars, to move each one of which 
there were six of these poor brutes, rowing three 
at a time. When they stop they generally knit 
stockings . . .’. The reader who finds himself 
 beguiled by such sentences will be happy with 
Sebastiano Locatelli, a priest who travelled from 
ee eek, and back in 1664; and it is 
this sort of reader who may have regrets that 
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Sebastiano’s diary of thé journey. A full text, 
is true, might have meant pages of boredom, 

‘the change of idiom and mood between 
racts from the narrative and Mr. Blunt’s 
of it would have been avoided. These 
Jlations, tactful and informative as they 
msform the book into a storehouse of 
1, a source-book on the architecture, 
sic, and social life of the seventeenth 
although the diary is certainly that, 
g else. It'is one of those old 
es they seem the most 

to us—which distil the 
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at night) a number of Mr. Rawicz’s. 


Mr. Blunt did not make a complete translation . 


vende, 
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orning freshness of a world as yet innocent 
of the internal combustion engine. ‘I mounted 
my horse and set out in the direction of 
Manzobino . . .”. Sebastiano might be imper- 
cipient or sententious on this particular day, 
but our romanticism is already indulged: we 
have entered the old, slow world where the 
oddest things have time to happen. 

Yet perhaps Mr. Blunt is right not to give 
us an unadulterated Sebastiano. He had, some- 
times to excess, the tourist’s stock responses, and 
he suffered, as Mr. Blunt says somewhere, the 
“one-track mind’. How was it possible to gaze 
upon the seductive female form and to avert the 


A 


‘eyes in time? The problem was a daily torment 


for Sebastiano—one which had to be exorcised 
every evening in the pages of his diary. Alas! 
the variations on this theme were not inexhaus- 
tible, and we grow tempted to wish he might 
barter his eternal salvation for a little fun. There 
was the wine-merchant’s wife, for example, 
who, although she looked ‘a chaste Judith’, 
slept off her drunken stupor upon his shoulder 
(and was sick in his lap); she was not at all 
a suitable friend, but somehow we. regret her 
disappearance when Sebastiano returned to the 
testy Catherine, who was. Indeed it was only 
in the safety of a well-regulated convent that 
he felt able to give rein to his frank, sociable 
nature. It was more prudent, however, to keep 
on the move: ‘Cupid’s arrows cannot strike 
a man in motion’, he reflected, and surely there 
will be something curious to observe in the 


next village. 
“He possessed one real talent . . . “il sait 
voir” ’, is Mr. Blunt’s final judgement, and the 


words which tumble out on the page of his 
journal make us see too. The roads are crowded 
with character. There is the English tutor and 
the Piedmontese priest whose thieving was 
quickly forgiven because he sang so well; or 
there is the incident of the magic ring which 
would have delighted Stendhal; or there is the 
embarrassing moment when he discovers he is 
hopelessly drunk in the presence of La Grande 
Mademoiselle. It is unfair to have ahy grumbles 
at Mr. Blunt since he has given us Sebastiano— 
this silly, charming, candid priest who was 
sincerely distressed when he had to say Mass 
(as he contrived to do every day of his journey) 
with tattered vestments or dirty vessels; who 
maintained a sagacious reserve in theological 
argument because he did not know his books; 
and was so open to simple happiness when it 
came. It is these happy moments we shall 
treasure. ‘ Everyone left the cabin and went up 
on to the roofing of the boat, or to the stern, and 
filled with happiness by the beauty of the sky 
and the smiling landscape, we all began to sing ’. 


The Epic Voyage of the ‘Seven Little 
Sisters’. By William Willis. 
Hutchinson. 16s. 

The Seven Little Sisters was the name of Mr. 

Willis’ self-constructed raft and the epic voyage 

was his journey of 6,700 miles in 1954 across 

the Pacific from Callao in Peru to a sweet, 
simple, dolce far niente port in British Samoa. 

It is good that there are in this generation men 

like Mr. Willis (an American) with courage and 

enterprise to go long journeys in their own way. 

It might be thought that, with the rapid 

narrowing down of distance effected by modern 

invention, there will some day be no wild or far 
for which to pine. This book, agreeably written 
and well illustrated from photographs, shows 
that this may always be unlikely and that men 


- like Columbus and Cook, Magellan and Lind- 


bergh, exist in our midst today. The Pacific 
when crossed by a raft under sail, containing 
one man only, is still a biggish ocean. It can 
provide that sailor not only with danger and 
difficulty and hunger and thirst but also with 
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much that is outlandish and strange and well- 


nigh unbelievable. meg 


The author writes graphically of his experi- 
ences in simple, well-chosen words. He had — 


many adventures. On several occasions it seemed 
that he could not survive in his battle with 


natural forces. Lack of sleep was often one 


of his dangers. Lack of company, however, did 
not seem to bother him. At times it seemed that 


the raft, despite all his careful preparations, 


might go under altogether. Yet in the end all 
was well. He came safely to port, having sailed 
faster and farther than the famous Kon-Tiki 
expedition with its crew of six: All readers of 
adventure stories will enjoy this graphic and 
moving account of human enterprise. 


The Intelligent Heart: the Story of 
D. H. Lawrence. By Harry T. Moore. 


Heinemann. 25s. 


Biographers of Lawrence have tended to be 


either hagiographers or demonologists; and 
today, twenty-five years after his death, even 
those who never knew him are still tossed in 
the backwash of his violent personality, find 
themselves taking sides, leap to the attack or the 
defence. Mr. Harry Moore, probably the great- 
est living authority on Lawrenceana, has pro- 
vided the best possible remedy for this con- 
dition, in the shape of a biography that is both 
balanced and definitive. He is naturally sym- 
pathetic towards his subject—any other attitude 
would be inhuman in a man who has devoted 
half a lifetime to it; but he never allows him- 
self to be deafened by Lawrence’s great noise 
or blinded by his great light, He neither glosses 
nor gloats. 

A cursory glance at The Intelligent Heart 
should dispose of the claim at present advanced 


by some of Lawrence’s hagiographers, that he © 


was either intelligent. or admirable. in any but 
relative or limited senses. A man who could 
write to a friend (in 1918): ‘I have just filled 
in forms of. application for money—help from 
the Royal Literary Fund—but I was not very 
polite and cringing, so probably shall get nothing. 
Curse them, that’s all—curse them, once more, 
fat fleas of literature that they are’, ‘I got 
military papers from Cornwall to be medically 
re-examined, . ... Again, curse them.—I will 
not be made to do any serving of any sort’. Or 
‘I curse England, man, woman, and child, in 
their nationality let them be accursed and hated 
and never forgiven’ was in this, and in innum- 
erable other instances, neither intelligent nor 


admirable, and it is the merest excess of blind . 


adulation to suggest otherwise. Nevertheless it 
is striking merit of Mr. Moore’s book that, 
while not suppressing these unadmirable facets 
of Lawrence’s character, he still manages to 
show how the whole man is, to put it at its 
lowest, at least a force to be reckoned with. 
The other importance of this excellent book is 
that it includes upwards of 200 previously un- 
published letters (from which the quotations 
above were, incidentally, extracted); this alone 
would make The Intelligent Heart an indispen- 
sable item for the enthusiast. . 


The Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes. 
Vol. HI. The Lowering Clouds 
(1939-1941). 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 31s. 6d. 


The third volume of Harold Ickes’ Diary coyers 
the two years from the opening of the war in 
Europe until Pearl Harbour. Appointed Secre- 
tary of the Interior in 1933, at the age of fifty- 
nine, Ickes adopted the habit of keeping full 
notes of all his official activities and dictating 
these each week inthe form of an intimate 
diary. By September, 1939, he had established 
his reputation as one of the major successes of 
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_For the family a tape recorder provides an album in sound; : 

Father’s speech at John’s wedding, baby’s first words, > 
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The music lover, whether he is a teenage jazz fan or a mature 
Beethoven lover, finds that Grundig provides his music 
perfectly, —and economically. He changes his taped music 
library to suit his changing taste simply by recording 

new sound on the existing tape. : 

The singer or instrumentalist finds that a Grundig 
improves his technique, provides accompaniments that 
are always available, unvarying in pitch and tempo. ~ 


The lawyer uses his Grundig to take complicated statements ~ 
from witnesses, the doctor to record telephone messages 
from his patients when he is on his rounds. The business 
, man’s Grundig — during the week records dictation, 

— conferences, and telephone calls—and goes home with 

E him for the week-end. 


Language teachers use Grundigs; speech therapists, 

psychiatrists, public figures, teachers, actors and artists, 

, even children at school. 

i. The truth is that all kinds of people use Grundig tape 
recorders for reasons as varied as the varied walks of 

life in any cross section of the community. 
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Position in the inner circle of Roosevelt’s 
advisers. During the two years covered by this 
- volume (when he surpasses the length of time 
in office of any previous Secretary of the 
Interior) his power and influence on events still 

_ further increased. 

His intimate descriptions of Cabinet meet- 
ings, poker games, cocktail parties and other 
_ informal occasions at the White House, presi- 
_ dential excursions from Washington, and 


conferences with the eminent .do not pretend 


to offer (as Mrs. Ickes, in her capacity of 

Or, warns the reader) a balanced study. 
Indeed, Ickes’ animosities as well as his 
enemies grew more numerous with success, 
His record, revealing though it is, is 
highly coloured with Seats of the moment 


SN deninisteatomeasd Beisolidatedl 


a with - eon eronal likes and dislikes. 
Ickes’ office, as well as his personal interests 
and tastes, were chiefly concerned with the 
domestic scene. A fascinating story unfolds here 
of his tactical duels with the President, notably 
over his perpetually thwarted attempts to get 
the responsibility for the Forestry Branch trans- 
ferred from the Department of Agriculture to 
the Department of the Interior. In spite. of 
Ickes’ undoubted skill, energy, and proved value 
to the Administration, Roosevelt almost always 
emerged the victor. Much interest attaches to 
the author’s account of the third-term issue in 
1940 and of the strange Democratic Conven- 
tion of that year which again nominated Roose- 
velt. Wendell Willkie was considered by Ickes to 
be a man of conspicuous ability, closely tied to 
the power interests, who if elected would have 


New Novels 


in these’ pages include - Vice-President Garner, 
Harry Hopkins, Sumner Welles, and Dewey. 

Always candid and self-opinionated, and often 
malicious, Ickes was nevertheless consistently 


liberal on foreign as well as on domestic issues. _ 


His pages record his profound distrust of 
‘appeasement’ and his growing disquiet over 
America’s neutrality and unpreparedness. He 
became a leading supporter in the Cabinet of 
Roosevelt’s successive efforts to give more posi- 
tive help to the allies; in fact, according to 
his account, he was constantly urging the Presi- 
dent in this direction. He carried on a long 
struggle with the State Department to put an 
embargo on oil and other exports to Japan, 
which only ended with Pearl Harbour. 


Thin Ice. By Compton Mackenzie. Chatto and Windus. 13s. 6d. 


The Proving Flight. By David Beaty. Secker and Warburg. 14s. 
Another Tree in Eden. By David Duncan. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 
The Mermaids. By Eva Boros. Hart-Davis. 13s. 6d. 


OMOSEXUALITY, like hanging, the 

_= H-bomb, and vanishing diplomats, is 
now a subject of general, almost popular, 
discussion. The press airs its avuncular views, 
‘while pamphlets and novels deal with it forensi- 
cally—the revision of the law being their avowed 
aim. Sir Compton Mackenzie’s Thin Ice is a good 
deal better than any of this. Too good a novelist 
to take open sides in the discussion, he never 
condemns his hero, a well-known public man 


and an M.P., nor does he become mawkishly - 


sympathetic. "He shows instead the gradual 
eclipse of a character (and with it, a career) 
under the influence of vice. It might be any 
vice. That it happens to be homosexuality is, I 
take it, Sir Compton’s comment on our century. 
Although the picture of the particular dangers 
into which homosexuality can lead a man is 
vividly drawn, the hero could equally well be a 
straight voluptuary or a drug addict; he would 
presumably have come to the same end. In 
this sense Thin Ice is a puritanical novel, point- 
ing the danger of excess. 

_ But it is more than this. It is a very fine piece 
of writing, certainly the best by Compton 
Mackenzie that I have read. The long training 
in the art of the novel appears to the full, with 
scarcely a word amiss, and a narrative sense that 
is brilliant. The English political scene from 
1896 until the second world war is the back- 
ground, with its country-house. atmosphere 


lightly but surely sketched—down to the hero’s. 


death in an air-raid in 1942. Sir Compton tells 
the story in the first person, in the role of a 
quiet, somewhat grandmotherly, boyhood friend 
of the hero, the author of a book on rock- 
gardens and. Staffordshire china. At Eton and 
Oxford with his brilliant and good-looking 
friend, he observes the symptoms of woman-hate 
developing; he remonstrates ineffec- 

tively and is mildly * shocked, Sir Compton is 
always at the reader’s elbow, guiding him gently 
_ down ee decades (always taking the right, the 
_ good, the gentlemanly point of view—towards 
“the war, honour, duty, etc.), commenting from 
2s a eS la on the half century 
et aig Flight is about the aeronautical 
of 1956, among prop-jet turbo super pro- 


ese machine: attempting to wrest the Blue 
and of the Atlantic. The most bigotted anti- 


‘spend almost the whole book in one— 


achieved a minor four de force. How can he 
interest us with cock-pit gossip for nearly 300 
pages? Yet he does; with every lurch of the 
plane as she gambols uncertainly across the 
Atlantic on her test trip, we are with him. The 
interest of all passengers in what is going on 
at the controls, unknown to them as they sit 
tranquilly in the cigar-shaped. cabin, will be 
stimulated by this book. 

Its hero is a new and revolutionary type of 
air-liner, a species of Comet, which will, it is 
boasted by the chairman of the line, ‘ operate 
non-stop in all conditions and go anywhere’. 
But alas, instead of going from London to New 
York as its much-advertised trial flight 
announces, it gets caught up on the way in some 
fracto-cumulus cloud (the book is full of techni- 
cal terms) and finishes up in Iceland! Later, it 
makes its way uncertainly to New York from 
where, after various adventures in which 
American business tycoons take trips in it, with 
a view to buying it for their lines, it returns 
happily and successfully to London. On the 
way a couple of romances are cemented. 

Mr. Beaty draws an excellent portrait of the 
go-getting chairman of the line, Sir James 
Joliffe, a sort of 1956 Sir Francis Drake, un- 
deterred by every meteorological set-back; and 
of the two pilots, laconic men whose presence of 
mind everyone who has ever flown in an aero- 
plane will be grateful for. All I would criticise 
is the writing, which tends to odd and strained 
clichés—‘ he saw that Captain Cavendish had 
already materialised, very erect and terribly tall’; 
a man ‘with a footfall as quiet as a sleeping 


-patient’s pulse’, etc., etc. 


Another Tree in "Eden by David Descen is 
a most capable piece of science-fiction. It stays 
close to our times (1961) and deals with some- 
thing more probable than the rockets, deadly 
rays, Men from Mars, etc., which most science- 
fiction writers dabble in. Set in an American 
desert, it is about the purification of water for 
irrigation purposes by atomic power. The scien- 
tists have set themselves no less a task than the 
de-salting of all the oceans (surely only an 
American could conceive of such a grandiose 
project?). They plan to extract the minerals, 
store the fresh water, and then flood their 
deserts and those of Africa and Australia with 
it. The philanthropy, as well as the scope and 
conception, are eminently American. 

The only objection is that the water, when 


purified by atom power, has an appalling effect 
on human beings (without being in any way a 
satirist, Mr. Duncan has created a splendidly 
satirical situation). Those who drink it respond 
in two main ways—either they have mystical 
visions of almost religious beauty, or they die. 
For in the purified water is ‘ the secret of Life’. 
Mr. Duncan relates this discovery, with all the 
jealousies, political as well as human, that go 
with it, to the domestic life of the scientists. He 
writes extremely well, and the high purpose he 
has in mind is movingly revealed. 

The Mermaids by Eva Boros concerns a num- 
ber of lovely, short-lived, consumptive girls. 
They live in a sanatorium not far from Buda- 
pest, where a young man who visits one of them 
regularly, falls in love with her. It is not her 
physical illness which, in the end, keeps her 
from him; it is a curious waywardness of 
character, a listlessness peculiar to the tubercular 
which, while it is to some people attractive 
beyond all imagination, means that no healthy 
person can share it. She is a siren, attracting and 
repelling at the same time, living already in 
another world. And with it, too, goes a hint 
of diabolism which Miss Boros conveys most ' 
alarmingly in this pretty, starry-eyed, inconse- 
quential creature. She is a subtle writer, already 
a mistress of our language (she is Hungarian), 
who can imply, through all the laughter and 
gaiety of the girls, a sense of malady and death. 
Her book has overtones too of the end of her 
own civilisation, and the nostalgia for a vanished 
age. 

Also Recommended: Two classics have just 
appeared, one, French, in a new translation, the 
other, Latin-American, for the first time in 
English, Balzac’s masterpiece César Birotteau 
(Elek, 15s.) has been excellently translated by 
Frances Frenaye. This story of the perfumer, 
Balzac’s ‘ martyr of commercial probity ’ means 
even more today when so many owners of small 
businesses are on the verge of bankruptcy. The 
Cross and the Sword by Manuel de Jesus Galvan 
(Gollancz, 15s.) was first published in 1882 and 
comes to us translated by Robert Graves, pub- 
lished in accordance with an agreement between 
Unesco and the Dominican government. Its 
setting is San Domingo before the Spanish con- 
quest. A vast panorama of military, religious 
and political history, ambition and corruption, 


in the grand manner. 
ANTHONY RHODES 


given America ‘a dose of faecism *. Others will 5 
appear frequently and in an unflattering light 
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Top Marks for Bushmen 
OBVIOUSLY, MANY VIEWERS are either frankly 
envious of family life or they find it excrucia- 
tingly 


dull; probably the latter. Otherwise, 


‘ 
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Artist’s copy of a Bushman’s rock painting, seen 
in the first of the series ‘The Lost World of 
Kalahari’ on June 15 


explain the vogue for the synthetic 
experiences of the Groves, the Apple- 
yards, the Lyons—especially the 
Lyons: impossible people! The other 
channels have their serial families too, 
because advertisers are all for habit- 
forming processes and welcome the 
continuity of mass attention guaran- 
teed by those programmes. B.B.C. 
television at least relieves us of the 
feeling that we are being used; if I 
may say so, there is nothing I dislike 
more. It is still not easy to share the 
mentality of viewers who like gaping 
at their own reflections, especially when 
television offers so many chances of 
watching people who are different and 
sometimes delightfully so. We cannot 
doubt that if the programme, last week, 
on the African Bush people Had to 
compete with the Shepherd’s Bush 
people called Grove, Colonel Laurens 
van der Post would have been casting 
his voice on the wind. 

Yet his half-hour with us was one 
of the most fully interesting and satis- 
fying that we have had on television. 


It introduced a series of programmes 
in which he will relate and illustrate 
the fulfilment of his lifelong wish to 
make moral amends to an African 
race which, he told us, his grand- 
father helped to exterminate. The 
affair is on his conscience. Regret 
was in his voice. Whether it was 
imperative to pose it as the inspira- 
tion of these programmes could be a 
point of argument. I would have pre- 
ferred a less mournful approach; a 
more direct, not necessarily more 
scientific, treatment. Colonel van der 
Post is a South African of old Dutch 
descent. Not simply because he is a 
man of feeling, he feels profoundly 
implicated. He would not have been 
displeased if all of us had put up our 
hands in humble identification with 
him in his emotion. But his own 
charts and explanations showed that 
the exterminators were African as 
well as European, that the law of the 
jungle was working against the Bush- 
men before the white men imple- 
mented it with guns, The false note 
may have been struck in assuming 
that our highly strung, present-day 
sensibilities must necessarily bear the 
burden of a guilt incurred in some less excitable 
state of consciousness. In coming programmes 
we shall follow Colonel van der Post on his 
adventurous search for the last of the Bushmen. 
Judging by what we saw last week, the fine 
camera work of two B.B.C. men, Duncan 
Abraham and A. A. Englander, will much assist 
our enjoyment. Andrew Miller Jones, as pro- 
ducer, whetted our appetites with a fascinating 
first instalment. 

We saw more good pictures nearer home, at 
Plas Newydd in Wales, at Portsmouth, where 
the rehearsing ‘ Saturday-Night Out’ cameras 
roved amiably over sea and shore, and at Went- 
worth where the golf champions and _ their 
umbrella-bearing followers were seen in shots 
that were the more alluring because we were 


Sir Gavin de Beer (left) and Francis Williams in ‘Up to Date—2. 
Hannibal’s Crossing of the Alps’, Behind them is an enlarged photo- 
graph of a Carthaginian coin with a likeness believed to be Hannibal’s 


The Commanding Officer of H.M. Submarine Tapir at. the 
periscope in ‘ Saturday-Night Out’ on June 16—the first 
television programme ever to be transmitted from a submerged 


submarine 


out of the rain. It is a pleasure to reiterate that 
B.B.C. television pictures are improving re- 
markably in quality, whether by central design 
or by local accident I do not know. My impres- 
sion is that we are gaining by new technical 
developments. We seem to be getting better 
spatial effects outdoors. Indoors, there is better 
lighting. The outside broadcast producers are 
certainly displaying a keener pictorial judge- 
ment. The Plas Newydd exteriors were most 
attractive. Lord Anglesey’s wonderfully sited 
home was a little disappointing in interior satis- 
factions, a remark that a vicarious ‘visitor 
hesitates to make since the host was sociably 
generous and proved to be as good a commenta-= 
tor as Hywel Davies, which gives him high 
marks. At Wentworth the ‘zoom’ lens was in 
full flourish, following the flight of the 
ball to the green like a pursuing bird; 
a technical triumph. Our pleasure, 
there, was aided by Henry Longhurst’s 
nicely restrained verbal actompani- 
ment, ripe in its appreciation of the 


game, complimenting us with its 
intervals of silence. 
For more than the back-room 


geniuses, the week’s high-point was the 
transmission from H.M. Submarine 
Tapir’ submerged in the Channel, 
bringing us pictures never screened 
before and inaugurating a new era in 
home sightseeing. Wonderful; once 
again the B.B.C. had made television 
history. In’ spite of the clarifying col- 
laboration of Raymond Baxter and 
Richard Dimbleby, I report a slump in 
feminine attention in my viewing circle. 
The technicalities were forbidding, the 
ingenuities incredible. More enthralling, 
after all, were Hannibal’s elephants. 
We heard about those in the ‘Up to 
Date’ programme in which Sir Gavin 
de Beer made an ancient military ex- 
ploit seem like news of yesterday. 
Millions had a new sort of - history 
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_ Hall Down the Decades’ item from 
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lesson. The Education Act of 1870 had reached 
its last circumference. 

‘In ‘Royal Academy of Arts’ Robert 
McKenzie toured the summer exhibition at 
Burlington House, introduced artists to us with 
their pictures, and asked the questions we wanted 
him to ask, the sign of the good television inter- 
viewer. Looking these days like an advertising 
charmer from Channel 9, Jeanne Heal did not 
ask. Jean Cocteau the questions some of us 
wanted her to ask him, perhaps because the 
encounter was on film, a fact about which she 
was unduly coy. 
os REGINALD PouND 


DRAMA 
. Miss Kitt and the Deep South 


THE CHIEF SCREEN-PLAY of the week was 
Sunday’s production of ‘ Mrs. Patterson’. This 
fanciful piece by Charles Sebree and Greer 
Johnson is set in the Deep South, a region 
which it is tempting to call the Shallow South 
after seeing some of the plays and films about 
it. But not in this case, since a moving story 
was rightly produced with drive, as well as with 
fantasy, by Anthony Pelissier. Its presentation 
was presumably arranged owing to the welcome 
presence here of Eartha Kitt, who had played 
the principal part in New York two years ago. 
There is nothing shallow about the Southern 
character or the flow of feeling when Miss Kitt 
is On view. Her acting had a strong, unsenti- 
mental urgency in coping with a story from 
which it would be easy to wring glycerine tears. 

She took the part of Teddy Hicks, the coloured 
girl, not of Mrs, Patterson, who is the fine 
white lady of the Big House and the Social Set. 
Teddy has everything against her, illegitimacy, 
poverty, colour: she can live to the full only as 
a day-dreamer, a play-talker, a fantasist. In her 
rosy visions she plays cards with the Devil and 
wins: she is accepted at Mrs. Patterson’s 
parties and is quite a person. In reality she tries 
to get away to the north: Chicago is heaven to 
her. She is held back—for the time being. It 
may be as well. The dream could, after all, have 
the tawdry lining which Teddy mistakes for 
silver. It would be terrible if she did escape and 
find nothing celestial in Chicago. But we were 
spared the pain of seeing that. 

Play and performance both revealed Teddy’s 
growing pains without descent to sickliness. 
The well-arranged close-ups of Eartha 
Kitt, with her quick flutters of child- 
ish anxiety and expectation, her sudden 
delights and bitter disenchantments, 
proved extremely effective. The husky 
voice and the easy passage from child- 
ish jubilation to the pathos of child- 
hood cheated of its romance lifted a 
small and obvious story on to the plane 
of social tragedy. It was well set by 
_Stephen Taylor in a believable South 
-and eased on its way with songs, to 
one of which Elisabeth Welch gave rich 
value, and with the performance of 
Estelle Winwood as that paragon of 
dream-dowagers, Mrs. Patterson. 

Earlier in the same evening, Gilbert 
Harding, in ‘I Know What I Like’ 
had affably introduced some of his old 
and new pleasures in entertainment. 
Master Cox, boy-trumpeter, proved 
himself to be Top Brass. There were 
features from two revues now running 
in London and I surmise that the ex- 
tract from ‘ Cranks’ will cause a few 
€alls on its box-office, while the ‘ Dance 


“For Amusement Only’ will send a 


much larger number in search of seats. Violetta 


ne 


THE LISTENER 


Among Mr. Harding’s " @ 
known and declared ay 
likes are that agreeable 
sob-song “These Foolish 
Things’ which I still 
find none the less excel- 
lent in its kind, because 
the tinkling piano in the 
next apartment so often 
“Reminds Me of You’. 
Another Gilbertian ‘like’ 
took us from cabaret-° 
stage to kitchen-table 
and showed us _ the 
master preparing salad 
to his choice. He de- 
tests irrelevant insertions 
among the lettuce and 
the dressing, and is 
chary of washing: the 
lettuce in detail. He 
might thus, it was sug- 
gested to me by a fellow- 
viewer, be none the less 
left _ with .some irrele- 
vant insertions, animal 
among the _ vegetable. 
This programme should 
be repeated as long as Gilbert Harding has: his 
pet notions of theatre or cuisine to introduce. 

The previous Thursday offered a telerecorded 
revival of the ‘ Othello’ which had been success- 
fully produced six months before with Gordon 
Heath and Paul Rogers as the Moor and Iago 
and with Rosemary Harris as Desdemona. Paul 
Rogers creates something unique whatever he 
acts. ‘ Othello’ has had such a busy year, with 
two stage versions at the ‘Old Vic’. and one 
at Stratford, with an Orson Welles film and a 
Soviet Russian film, and again with Tony 
Richardson’s television production, that those 
who have been put through all or most of these 
may reasonably hope that ‘ Othello’s occupation’s 
gone’ for a while. One can kill a play by kind- 
ness. 


Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
On the Edges 


GuosTs are on the fringe, on the edges, of 
our drama. We can have them-in jingle-bump- 
and-clank fashion, as in the ‘ Cymbeline’ scene 


we 


Elvin ‘and David Blair in ‘Music for You” on June 13 


Scene from ‘Mrs. Patterson’ on June 17, with (left to right) Eartha Kitt 
as Theodora (Teddy) Hicks, John Harrison as Mr. D., and Estelle Winwood 


as Mrs. Patterson 


« 


which someone (not Shakespeare) called ‘an 
important theophany ’; we can have them waver- 
ing in the night wind, as at the end of the 
fountain scene in ‘Hassan’; or we can greet 
cheerfully the Elvira of Coward’s ‘ Blithe Spirit’ 
(revived in the Home Service). I like Elvira; but, 
with some reason, older hands, connoisseurs of 
the Gothick, the ‘Monk’ Lewis ‘Castle 
Spectre’ school, find her hopelessly flippant. 
What can one do with a creature who says she 
was ‘ playing backgammon with a very sweet old 
Oriental gentleman, I think his name was 
Genghis Khan’, or- who, when Madame Arcati 
is at the zenith of strenuously happy medium- 
ship, observes: ‘ Merlin does all this sort of 
thing at parties and bores us stiff with it’? 

Agreed, ‘ Blithe Spirit’ is a small piece; but 
now that it has become so rubbed, something 
tried by most amateur societies in the kingdom, 
there is an unconscious, mildly snobbish con- 
spiracy to make it seem smaller than it is. What 
appeared fresh and witty during the first weeks 
of a London run can grow intolerable (in 
memory) years later when the play is ‘base, 
common, and popular’, In fact, ‘ Blithe Spirit’, 
which Coward wrote in a week*on a holiday in 
North Wales, is still swiftly amusing in its 
author’s most mischievous poltergeist 
style, though it is hardly, I feel, a good 
choice for radio. We do need to see 
Elvira, the grey poppet who- loved cu- 
cumber sandwiches. As a disembodied 
voice she is not the same thing; and, 
try as I would in listening to the re- 
vival (one I had missed~ eighteen 
months ago), I could not believe that 
the clashing of the quick-and the dead 
came off. Another thing: in order to 
focus on the plot, the producer had 
removed some of Coward’s verbal 
decorations, and those irrelevant scrib- 
bles in the margin are often what we 
remember. Thus we lost the tale of the 
Princess Palliatani—‘ people used to 
stand on the seats of railway stations 
to watch her whiz by’. The dear 
woman, ‘always very erratic emotion- 
ally’, vanished in a clean cut: a 
natural cut, no doubt, but I missed her, 
Earlier, I sighed for Arcati’s ‘Down 
with your head, and up with your 
heart, and you’re over the top like a 
flash and skimming down the other 
side like a dragon-fly ’. 

Margaret Rutherford used to dart at 
Arcati like an eccentric dragonfly. The 


‘part was sacraimeeeeaiely. 6 on radio: fete again | 
we must see the owner of that rocket-swishing ~ 


voice, just as We must see Elvira. Spasmodically, 
‘the play came through. Even so, I thought of it 
at the end in the words of Arcati, “I may then 
walk about the room for a little, or lie down 
flat’. This version was apt to lie down flat, 


- though there were some extremely useful per- 


formances, and, in the matter of timing, Dulcie_ 
Gray (phantom of delight) and Michael Denison. 
were infallible. 

Was it by chance, or careful planning, that a 


play called ‘ Wait For Me, Georgina’ came into 


the Light Programme on the next evening? This 


“piece was a ponderous warning to dramatists. 


Its author produced a ghost, Georgina’s, unseen 
by the people round her, yet able, apparently, to 
cook short ribs of beef in tomato sauce, and 
steak-and-kidney pie: She was tirelessly talka- 
tive, possibly fulfilling the description of her: 

‘Elfin was the word . . . mischievous, bewitch- 


i. ing’. Nearly seventy when she died, she haunted 
“the place with a voice of a woman in her 


thirties, producing the usual confusion, alarm, 


and maybe pleasure. Finally, her old ‘admirer. 


joined her in the Shades. The business was an 
embarrassment, with the muddled flash-back 
- story-telling and its silly episode of the local 

newspaper. Brenda Bruce, James McKechnie, 
-and John Gabriel acted as ‘bravely as one would 
expect; but after this the ‘ Blithe Spirit ’ formula 
should rest. The play, I fear, was on the outside 
edge. 

Perhaps one should speak of, it in the 
sorrowful, rather than irate, voice of Ukridge. 
The adventures of Stanley Featherstonehaugh 
Ukridge, produced by H. B. Fortuin—what are 
you like with proper names?—have reached their 
fourth instalment. (Light). In future Michael 
Shepley must always blossom from the page, a 
happy phantom, the only man able to speak of 
‘a bit of browsing’: to hear him say ‘ Corkie, 
old horse! ’ is to pierce the depths of. a’ human 
soul. In this episode he was involved with the 
Price family at Clapham; we had also the ques- 
tion of a debt of £1 2s. 3d. All went well. 
Probably Corcoran (Hubert Gregg) could get 


. back to Genghis Khan—popular at present: 


more planning?—-with a free and tranquil mind. 


We 4 ai 


_ THE SPOKEN WORD 
Henry James in Mosaic. 


me: THE RESUSCITATION of the notable dead by 
means of the talk of their still living friends is 


Jt was funnier than the comedy of ‘ Calling 
the Stars’ (Light) which had one of its cloudier 
evenings: Brian Reece pushed out jokes with 
valiant nonchalance. We could have done with 


the gusto of Charlie Chester who, in ‘A Proper 
» 1’ Charlie’ (Light), banged away as a stable-boy 


forced to stand in a tramcar with his horse, and 


as a paladin of the North-West Frontier in un- 
likely tumult, It doesn’t half make your arm 


ache, he said, to fling your men into battle. No 


- one here mentioned Genghis Khan; I may have 
missed something. 


J. C. TREWIN 


/ 


__amethod familiar to Third Programme listeners, 


so familiar, indeed, that when I find we are to 


have yet another of these programmes I flinch. 
But I listen nonetheless; in fact I wouldn’t miss 
it for anything, because I know I shall snatch 
from the grossly overladen table a number of 
tasty morsels, many of them seemingly trivial, 
which will vivify and enrich my idea of ‘the 
great man. 

The listener has oct to contend with in this 
type of programme. His first handicap is due 


the patchwork of recorded memories who have 


_ mever broadcast before are rudely treated by the 


microphone, which has a way of turning a 


' Koch. This boas oe gts ear | 


to the fact that many of those contributors to . 


up to an abnormal pitch of attention and that 
for an hour. Another handicap in a programme 
of this length is its formlessness. This is inevit- 
able, but the dish after dish of hors d’cuvres, 
not all of them appetising, some with more than 
their just proportion of roughage and stuffage, 
_ begins to pall almost before we are halfway 


through. It is not really as bad as all that because’ 


the listener has, presumably, a lively interest in 


the person who is being recalled and so is all 


agog to pick up what he can. That is why I 


_unhesitatingly submit myself to each new ex- 


ample of these programmes as they come along. 
The method is untidy, wasteful, a heavy im- 
position on the listener, but in the outcome it 
produces an impression not otherwise to. be 
obtained. 

The latest undertaking in this line was 
Michael Swan’s and Douglas Cleverdon’s pro- 
gramme on ‘ Henry James in his Later Years’ 


last Thursday. There were, I think, under a 


dozen friends represented, and some of them 
spoke several times. The result of this was all 
to the good: it brought a trace of form into 
the formlessness. And the programme _ had, 
among effective contributions by several friends, 
three—from Ruth Draper, Compton Mackenzie, 
and Max Beerbohm—which brought a welcome 
liveliness into the proceedings. Miss Draper re- 
peated, in James’ own words and ruminative 
manner, some advice he had given her on 
whether or not she should go through training 
as an actress before taking up her profession, 
and Sir Compton gave an extremely funny re- 


-production of James’ complicated reaction to 


his housekeeper’s reminder that he must order 
six pounds of marmalade from the stores. ° 

But the gem of the contributions was Max’s 
carefully prepared account—among the last re- 
cordings he made—of ‘An Incident’ of the 
year 1906, which, as its recorder remarked, was 
‘ strangely like one in a story by James himself ’. * 
On the face of it, it is a trivial incident, Max, 


_the admiring disciple, with a copy of a review 


under his arm containing a new story by James, 


1S hurrying towards the Savile Club, impatient 


to read it, when he sees coming towards him the 
Master himself. James hails him. cordially and 
invites his company on a visit to a picture show 
at the Grafton Galleries. ‘No’, says Max, and 
he hears himself explaining that he has an 
appointment in Chelsea. That’s all. But Max 
goes on to speculate on why he told that fib. 


it’ was not shyness, he says, and eventually he © 
is forced to the conclusion that it was a sign 


of literary enthusiasm, of ‘ the disciple preferring 
the Master’s work to the Master’. How much 
in how little that tells us. For one gathers—it 
is never said—from many of the other memories 
that, despite his warmly affectionate nature, 
James’ conversational style set up a considerable 
barrier between himself and his friends. 

‘The Spirit in Jeopardy’ was a Home Sérvice 
discussion by Christopher Burney, Captain 
Anthony Farrar-Hockley, and Zbigniew Stypul- 
kowski, with Harry Rée as their chairman, of 
the effects of such experiences as brain washing, 
interrogation under torture, and other monstrous 
treatment used on their prisoners by Germans, 
Russians, and Koreans during the war. Their 
accounts of their ordeals might have left one 
in despair of humanity if it had not been for 
their conclusion that they resisted and survived 
with the help of . . . what?. They gaye ‘it 
various names—God, a deep moral conviction, 
a religious philosophy. There is no good trying 
to resist, said one, unless you are sure you are 
ready to die in the attempt. Goodness and 
courage can go no further than that. It is ex- 


~ 


s to be , feved 


‘realisation of the 


MUSIC » ats 


3 _ Celebrating Mozart | 


Mozarv’s BICENTENARY has been the occasion 


of some pretty awful performances—some of the __ 


worst coming from his native land—and for 


‘the disinterment of a good deal of really insig- 


nificant music. It is a relief, therefore, to arrive, 
in mid-course of the year, at the Glyndebourne 
Festival whose presentation of the six mature 


operas (‘ Titus’ being reasonably omitted) should - 
provide a grand climax to the whole affair. For 


at Glyndebourne, whatever the faults of detail, 
we are sure to find hard work and artistic in- 
tegrity bearing fruit in performances distin- 
guished by a sense of style. Moreover, as 


-Mozart’s music passes in review, the conviction — 


grows more certain that, great as he was in 
symphony, in concerto, and in chamber-music, 
it is in opera, in the presentation of human 


character in action, that he was supreme and, of dis 


his age, unique. 
“Idomeneo ’, the first opera in the series 
broadcast on Saturday; was ‘put on the map’, 


so far as English audiences are concerned, by 


Glyndebourne, where it was not considered 
necessary to subject Mozart’s scheme to the 


radical rearrangement inflicted upon it at Salz-— 


burg on Mozart’s very birthday. It is true that 


substantial cuts are made in the arias—for the — 
good reason that modern singers are not suffi- 
_ ciently exercised in this kind of vocal gymnastic _ 
to stand the strain. As it is, the strain was often 


apparent in the singing last Saturday. Nor are 


audiences today sufficiently interested, as they 


were in the eighteenth century, in vocal gymnas- 
tic for its own sake to. wish to hear these arias 
in extenso. 


For we must admit that ‘Idomeneo’ repre- — 
sents an obsolete form of opera which, for all 


the redeeming beauty of its music, needs to be 


viewed dramatically with a historical eye. Ones" 


has but to compare it with ‘ Aida’, with which 


its plot has many points in common, to perceive — 


how static opera seria was in comparison with — 


the dynamic style of romantic opera. Only by an — 
_ intellectual effort can we bring ourselves to 


appreciate the intensity of feeling that underlies 


‘the formal rigmaroles of words and notes. The 


effort was made easier by the excellence of 
Saturday’ s performance, in which the recita- 
tives, beautifully supported by John Pritchard’s 


figured bass and John — 


Kennedy’s warm violoncello-tone, were given 


dramatic vitality by all the singers. This is half 
the battle in arousing and holding the audience’s 
interest, for even if they don’t understand the 
words, the singers’ 


least the general sense of what is happening. © 


intelligent enunciation of — . 
them, giving them ,full weight and meaning, 
creates dramatic tension and communicates at 


There were elsewhere signs of that reaction — 


that often occurs after the keyed-up excitement — 
of a first night—certain laxities in the musical — 


tension. The chorus in Act III, ‘O voto tre- 


mendo’, dragged not because the tempo was too . 
slow, but because there was a lack of tautness in 


the underlying rhythm and of intensity in the | 
singing. Yet the next moment \ we were ai 
Mr. Lewis’ 


moulded phrasing in the prayer to pel { 
- where he*was well supported by the chorus 
Griimmer 


priests. Elisabeth 
figure of Ilia, and the new Idamante, William 
McAlpine, sang well after he had eborad 
voice, which sounded rather * tight” in 


rat 
_ = 


ebourn hae yet t 
cille Udovick displayed a fine voice, 
she has “yet to acquire the art of using it 
Stak driniatic ect. Her singing is at present 
monotonous and inexpressive, while her fioriture 
in ‘D’Oreste, d’Ajace’ lacked precision. The 
voice of Neptune sounded altogether too remote 


5 fod + a really good . 


it comes, Gndecd from a distance, but it is the 
all-pervading voice of a god—a fault which 
could surely have been remedied by the judicious 
use of a microphone. 

The week has also seen the beginning of what 
Promises to be an excellent series of perform- 
ances of Mozart’s Pianoforte Concertos by 
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Artur Balsam, is played K.449 in E flat < 


K.450 in B flat most stylishly and filled every _ 
bar with meaning, never allowing his hands to 
rattle off the notes as so much empty passage-_ 
work. He was ably partnered by the Hayéey be 


Orchestra under Harry Newstone. 
DyYNELEY Hussey 


ey : English Chamber Opera 


By ERIC WALTER WHITE 


5 _ Blow’s ‘Venus and Adonis’ will be broadcast at 7.5 p.m. on Tuesday, June 26, and Holst’s ‘Savitri’ at 8.20 p.m. on the 


HAMBER opera—opera da camera— 
has never been a recognised music 
form in its own right. The domes 
presentation of opera as distinct from 


“its public performance in a theatre is not only 


“unusual, but seems to run counter to the essen- 


tial nature of opera with its need for spectacle, _ 


a chorus as well as individual singers and a 
full orchestra as aids for projection, Never- 
theless, a few English works may with justice 
be described as chamber operas since they were 
written with special limitations of production 
in view; and certain seventeenth- and twentieth- 
‘century operas fall into this category. 

_ At one moment during Charles I’s reign it 
seemed likely that ‘musical presentments’, 
hitherto confined to court circles, would be 
given wider currency through public perform- 
ance in a newly built theatre. In 1639, only 
two years after the first public opera-house had 
opened in Venice, Sir William Davenant ob- 


' tained a royal patent for the erection of such a . 


house in London; but his project was held up 
by the outbreak of the Civil War and _the inter- 
regnum of the Commonwealth, all the theatres 
being closed by Act of Parliament in 1642. 
Papaaa years later, however, he found a way 

of evading the ban. He organised a kind of 
-Jécture-recital in costume with incidental music 
at Rutland House, Aldersgate Street; and when 
‘this ‘First Dayes Entertainment’, as it was 
_ealled, proved successful with the public (which 
paid the comparatively high price of five 
shillings for admission), he followed it up with 


“The Siege of Rhodes ’—also at Rutland House > 


—and this seems to have been an opera in all 
but name. Although the room at Rutland House 
held about 400 persons, the stage was cramped; 
and he was doubtless much relieved when it 
proved possible for him to mount his next 
_ operatic ventures in the reopened public theatres. 
_ If the original version of ‘The Siege of 
Rhodes’ were extant (which it is not, the music 
‘by Matthew Locke and four other com poset 
having been lost), it might be regarded as 
» chamber opera. To this category certainly boone 
two other works by Locke—‘ Cupid and Death’ 
1653), i in which he wrote the music in collabora- 
tion with Christopher Gibbons, and ‘ Orpheus 
and Euridice’ (1673)—and also John Blow’s 
-*Venus and Adonis’ (c. 1681) and Henry 
_. Purcell’s ‘Dido and Aeneas’ (1689). ‘ Cupid 
and Death’, a masque with words by James 
_ Shirley, was originally played as a private enter- 
ainment for the Portuguese Ambassador. 
* Orpheus. and Euridice’ is a miniature court 
non e, forming an integral part of the action 
ah Settle’s tragedy ‘The Empress of 
“tae “Venus and Adonis’ was devised for 
Charles II, the part of 
his mistress, Mrs. Mary 


| 
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or. , then aged eight. ‘Dido and 


was | aeons for performance 


Cupid by her daughter, 


same evening (both Third Programme) 


by. ladies attending a school in Chelsea. 
cRihese were domestic, or private, rather than 
_ public occasions; and the works are accordingly 
modest in scale. 

The author of the libretto of ‘Venus and 
_ Adonis’ is unknown. The action falls into a 
prologue and three acts, In the first act, Venus 
~ and Adonis are discovered dallying on a couch, 
until Venus, alerted by the sound of hunters’ 
*music, urges Adonis to join the chase. In the 
mext act, Cupid together with a group of little 
cupids receives a Spelling Lesson and in return 
teaches Venus how to make Adonis constant. 
In the last act, Adonis is led in mortally 
wounded, and Venus mourns his death. Each 
act is preceded by an Act Tune that serves as 
overture before the curtain rises. Both the pro- 
logue and Act I end with danced ‘ entries’; 
and there is a suite of dances for the Graces 
at the end of Act II. 

Whereas the high spot in ‘ Dido and Aeneas’ 
is Dido’s lament, constructed over a ground 
bass, Blow does not go in for such highly 
organised vocal numbers. When he, too, takes a 
ground bass, he uses it for one of the incidental 
dances and not for an air. A special interest 
certainly attaches to the somewhat fantastic 
lesson scene where the cupids are taught to spell 
“mercenary ’; but on the whole the significance 
of the opera lies in the sensitivity of its musical 
declamation. The new Italian style of recitative 
had been introduced into England earlier in 
the century and had been extensively used. by 
various. composers—particularly Locke. In this 
work, Blow, too, reveals himself as a master of 
accompanied recitative. His setting of words 
shows suppleness, variety, and dramatic inten- 
sity; and perhaps the most memorable moment 
is the passionate duologue between Venus.and 
the dying Adonis in Act III, with its thrilling 
melismata for the despairing Venus. 

For the greater part of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the composition of English 
opera was diverted mainly to ballad, comic and 
romantic opera, usually with spoken dialogue; 
and there was no special difficulty in finding 
opportunities for the public performance of such 
works. But the consolidation of foreign opera 
in this country led to much frustration, parti- 
cularly at the beginning of this century, when 
native composers found there was practically 
no way in which they could get a professional 
production of their serious operas at home; and 
while some were forced to seek the hospitality 
of opera-houses abroad, others tried to discover 
new methods of presentation and to mobilise 
student and amateur forces as well as profes- 
sionals to serve their purpose. 

One of the earliest twentieth-century English 
operas to be written with these restrictions in 
mind was Gustav Holst’s ‘ Savitri’ (1908), which 
in his prefatory note the composer said was 

‘ intended for performance in the open air, or 
else in a small building’. This one-act opera da 


- 


camera, or opera al fresco, founded on an 
episode from the Mahabharata, where Death 
comes to claim Savitri’s husband, Satyavan, but 
is defeated by the strength of her love, requires 
only three singers, a hidden chorus of female 
voices, and an orchestra consisting of two string 
quartets, a contrabass, two flutes, and an English 
horn. Like ‘Venus and Adonis’, its main 
strength seems to lie in the declamation. Par- 
ticularly moving is the way in which it starts 
with the voices of Death and Savitri unaccom- 
panied and ends with the same unaccompanied 
voices fading into silence. These melodic lines 
have enharmonic subtlety, and the two voices 
combine in proudly independent counterpoint. 

During the last ten years, the English Opera 
Group has played an important part in present- 
ing chamber opera, frequently in special festival 
settings. The operas that Benjamin Britten has 
written for the Group are chamber operas in the 
sense that they demand an orchestra of solo 
instrumentalists as well as a restricted number 
of solo singers on the stage. But in addition to 
mounting new works by Britten and other living 
composers, the Group has revived a number of 

earlier English operas specially adapted for this 
style of presentation. It is appropriate that when 
it was decided to produce ‘ Venus and Adonis’ 
and ‘ Savitri’ in a dual bill at this summer’s 
Aldeburgh Festival, Imogen Holst should have 
been invited to prepare a performing edition of 
the former work. ‘ Venus and Adonis’ was not 
published’ in Blow’s lifetime; but there are at 
least four mear-contemporary manuscripts, 
several of which appear to be fair copies based 
closely on the original performing version. 
Imogen Holst has adapted the score for the 
same orchestra as used by her father for 
‘ Savitri ’—Blow specifies two flutes in addition 
to the strings—and has given special attention 
to the gracing of the vocal lines, for she is con- 
vinced (and, one guesses, rightly so) that often 
the manuscript notation only approximates to 
the richness and freedom of the original Carolean 
interpretation. 


Among some recent books on music are The Music 
English Drama: from Shakespeare to Purcell, 

S. Manifold (Rockliff, 21s.), Helen Keller: 
eae for a Portrait, by Van Wyck Brooks (Dent, 
12s. 6d.), and Toscanini and the Art of Orchestral 
Performance, by Robert C. Marsh (Allen and 
Unwin, 18s.). This book contains a complete 
list of all Toscanini recordings, with full details 
of the date and place of each, and a critical evalua- 
tion of the disk as a ‘document in sound’ for 
those whose knowledge of the Maestro is primarily 
based on the gramophone. 
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The Design of a High-quality Commentators’ 
Microphone Insensitive 10 Ambient Noise, by H. D. 
Harwood, is the subject of the latest monograph 


‘ (No, 7) published by the Engineering Division of 


the B.B.C., price Ss. 
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THE NEW HARTLEY “10” 


The Collectors’ Guide’ 
Speaks with Authority © 


Experts and amateurs aliké’should keep in) “a 
touch with the trends that help to assess 


the value of their collections.: This can n best _ 
I 


r 


be done by constant reference to an- 


established authority. The most authoritative 
source for such information is “‘ The «= 
Antique Dealers’ and Collectors’ Guide”’ 
Beautifully and profusely illustrated. 

‘The Collectors’ Guide’’ has stimulating 
articles by leading authorities on antiques, 
objets d’art, chinoiserie, figurines, 

clocks, china, glass and lovable occasional are tho 

pieces. ‘‘The Collectors’ Guide’’ makes The on v Hartley "10% glasshouse 


contains “all the features of the 
most fascinating reading and is only famous Hartley 9”. Aluminium 
2/6d. per copy. alloy construction, Maximum light, 
No-draught ventilation, Sliding doors, 
See your newsagent about a yearly subscription for 30]- post free, 


Easily erected. 10 
(Six Dollars in the U.S.A.) or send for specimen copy to Dept. L.: Plus these further improvements :— G LASSHO USES 


' : (1) Increased overall width of 10 feet. (2) Greater strength. 
meegue 41> ealers 


(3) Improved finish by Stove Enamelling which is more durable and by far 
superior to any other method. 


(4) Patent Glazing. Each pane of glass is enclosed on all four edges in P.V.C, 
) G DE Extrusion; this in turn is completely enclosed within a metal section rendering 
COLLE CTO RS Ul ‘ the glass completely shock-proof, draught-proof, and water-proof, thus 
: breakages caused by expansion and contraction cannot possibly occur. 
92 Fleet Street 7 London E C 46 Available as Plant Houses, or Glass to Ground as illustrated. 1 


For further details and literature write to:— 


V. & N. HARTLEY LTD., GREENFIELD, Nr. Oldham, Lancs 


: Beer ; a Provide your own pension 
his year take HV/C/V///VZ pi is | 
| eh gs eMMING veare a tax free and guaranteed 


families now take moving pictures, They’re 
so true to life—such a joy to look back 
on in the years to come. 


~ : f . . li it 
they’re cheaper than you think by effecting now a Personal Pension Policy with 


Tf West pan (GAeraeio) take ,shapsants “The Old Equitable”. Enquire for details at your 
ou can ‘certainly afford to take : : 

ee is pictures Sith a Bolex Cine present age of a pension from age 65. 
Camera. True it costs more: initially 

than some still cameras, but you’ll 

find the actual cost of making your 

family moving pictures compares 

very favourably with what you now 


(or add to your existing pension provisions) 


Dito. eta aa The Equitable Life 
® That’s all filming with a. Bolex 


pee ee reed Assurance Society 


24 good length action shots. 
“Developing is free, so this works ppded TA 


ost at approximately 10d. a ae 19, Coleman Street, Londons E.C.2 
course, you can vary the r, 
length of shots as you wish. In § No shareholders ING agen 


fact filming with a Bolex is far § re IS a od the a Si EE ee ee eee 
easier than taking still snapshots. : 


BO i EX . Please send details of “The Personal Pensions Policy” to 


; . . 8 Aine CINE CAMERA eeeveccaveese eecscccccess PreeeeT Tere T ree eee Terre reer 
Price from £58 7s.7d. according 


. Swiss precision built and sold in Britain “oe val sha Rha ee eee 
ag atta ooh ima iris. jae for more than 25 years. - 


dealer’s address 3 ~ F : hh 
CINEX LTD., 9-10 North Audley Street, London, W.1. &) My date Of birth 18..55....1-.cesccscesscisscevendeeresercenbasectesnewassaaia 
Grosvenor 6546 L . : é 


_ Broadcast Suggestions for the 
nity eee ” ‘ 2 ae a 


: ~ WINDOW BOXES 

_ ALTHOUGH YoU May live in a city flat you can 
have a summer and autumn display of flowers 

in window boxes for only a few shillings. 
For an outlay of one or two shillings you 
could have nasturtiums and pot marigolds, 
grown from seed sown straight into the boxes. 
Sow ordinary climbing nasturtiums in the 
front of the box and allow them to cascade 
down, and have ‘Dwarf Gleam’ nasturtiums 
filling the rest of the box. ‘ Scarlet Gleam’ and 
“Golden Gleam’ are both lovely, and, what is 
more, these new ‘gleam’ nasturtiums are 
scented, too. For marigolds I suggest the variety 
“Radio”, which produces many flowers, large, 
and fully double. Do not forget to cut the heads 
off, and they will flower for months. eee 
For an outlay of, say, half-a-crown to ten 
_ shillings, you can buy small plants of many 


_ lovely little flowers at this time of year. They ¥ 


are only a few pence each, usually very well 
grown in boxes. Here are some suggestions. In 
the front of your box you can have dwarf 
ageratum in either blue or white; it is some- 
times known as ‘Little:Dorrit’. Then, in the 
_ middle, what about scarlet salvia, and at the 
back, if there is room, you can have white or 
lemon-coloured marguerites. Lobelia can also 
be grown in front of the box, either pale blue or 
Oxford blue with a white eye, and you can buy 
trailing lobelia to hang down. You could also 
use catmint in front which gives rather a delight- 
ful misty effect, and you can have geraniums at 


= ye 


LISTENER, 


, 


the back. There are few things’ prettier 
misty-blue-and-silver catmint an front@of a 
window-box with pink geraniums behind, — 
You should freshen up the soil before you 
plant, and see that the drainage is mot Choked. 
The best soil-freshener that I’know is'leaf-mould. 


ee 
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RAW VEGETABLE SALAD 
My favourite salad is “a detoratively set out 
Pattern of raw vegetables sexed with a smooth 
or sharp sauce. Let Us run over a short list. 
These are the vegetables you grate: young 
scraped carrots, young peeled turnips, peeled 
Jerusalem artichokes, hard white cabbage, red 
cabbage, cuct 


cumber, black and red radishes, 
Spanish oniofis, French beans, heart of cauli- 
flowery Brussels sprouts, shelled Brazil nuts, 
ked or raw beetroot, and raw mushrooms. 
' shred red, green, and yellow pimentoes, 
ery, and lettuces; you finely chop chives, you 


finely dice firm tomatoes, and you finely slice 


spring onions. You use some or all at will and 
probably many I have left out. Never put your 
chosen sauce on until the moment of eating. 
If you really want to show off, dissolve a 
little mint jelly over hot water. Pour this into 
hollowed-out orange, leave until set firm again 
and then cut through from top to bottom into 
a number of little jelly boats. Arrange these 
around the outside of a raw vegetable salad and 
slim while you eat and grow fitter in the process. 
PHYLLIS CRADOCK 
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Notes on Contributors = ; 
Wap AL KHALIDI (page 835): Lecturer in 
Arabic, Oxford University Se 


DEREK PATMORE (page 837): former foreign 
correspondent of the Daily Mail and News- 
Chronicle ; 


CHARLES JANSON (page 838): journalist; for- E 
merly on the staff of The Economist ‘ae 


Ety Devons (page 843): Robert Ottley Pro- = 
fessor of Applied Economics, Manchester — 3 
University, since 1948; Director-General of 4 
Planning, Programmes and Statistics, Ministry 
of Aircraft Production during the war; 4 
author of Planning in Practice, etc. Bray 


JOSEPH RYKWERT (page 845): editor of a new 
edition of the Ten Books on Architecture 
by Leone Battista Alberti; author of Alessan- 
dro Antonelli f 


HESKETH PEARSON (page 847): was on the stage 
from 1911-1931 when he appeared in the 
productions of H, Granville-Barker, Dennis--——= 
Eadie, and others; author of The Last Actor- 
Managers, Bernard Shaw, etc. 


Rev. W. A. LANDMAN (page 849): Secretary of 
the General Synod of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in South Africa 

BRIAN FARRELL (page 850): Wilde Reader in 
Mental Philosophy, Oxford University 


RICHARD WOLLHEIM. (page 854): Lecturer im 
Philosophy, London University 


rh Crossword No. 1,360. 


‘There is no secret...’ 


By Meringue 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, June 28. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

-marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
decision is final 


Eleven across and eleven down lights are unclued, 
but they are linked by eleven close secrets. Other 
clues are normal. Punctuation can be ignored. The 
forty-four unchecked letters may be arranged as: 
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PLAIN GROVE INDUCES VIRTUE UPON LIP-MIMIC. 
WILL I SUIT? 
CLUES—ACROSS 


12. Ruthless cutting down of expenditure (3) 
13. Material worn by the local theatrical company? (4) 


18. I’m in the dual change accorded to saints (5) 
19. Because it’s insincere (5) 

20. That woman from Hereford (3) : 

21. Alphabet ends, the Navy and the City are 


all ingredients of this sulphide (6) 
22 and 70U. With dirt about there’ll be damage (5) 
26R,. I will incorrect (3) 


27. Deep blush from a chap in maternal com- 
any (7) 

30. eave the end of the end of the layer (6) 

84. rightful shade attached to a lady’s hat (4) 

35. An access of illness (6) 

39. .See 63 

41. Swears—at what the dog says! (6) 

43. Are above or a senior scout (5) 

44. On Ian’s breakfast table (3) 


47R. That woman from Sheffield (3) 


48. No viscount, but a real ‘ out of the ordinary ” 

4 4) 

50, Se can do this on her head at one or 
seven (4) 

58. Light fluff and here come the sneezes (4) 

54 Stuck to the TV.? (5) 


56R. Drawn match (3) 

59. Inclined to anger (7) 

63 and 39, She didn’t know where to find her 
47R and 40U (6) 


66. Damp domain! (5) 
67. This horse is third-rate (3) | 
. Batsman’s excursion to the wicket (6) 
69. Vile in this low lying ground (4) 
DOWN 
. What have you dug up? (10) 
: Dangerous regard for a bull (Two words, 3, 
3 
6U. Sister's salary? Hardly, else she’d 9 (3) 
9. Handicap is nothing to us (3 
10. Part of an ingredient in a resinous substance éan be 
stallised (6) 
11. The Tyburn hangman (7) 
iz Type of magpie (4) 


To the intellectual world it lies in the north-west (7) 


22. Tablet—made of stone oddly enough (5) 
23. Feeble joke! Why? (4) 


24U. A trifle upset at first, but rich in resources (7) 

28U. Gin or fold (5) aie 

29U. Tuoba (10) 

33U. Fanciful bird on the arms of its pool (5) 

38. Lessening that middle aged spread (8) . 

40U. See 63 

45. Asleep in the garden (4) 

46. | Confidential soldier (7) 

49. Criminal plea—I’ll get bail anyway (5) 

52U. Punishment diet? (5) 

55U. Stuffy atmosphere starts one wandering with loss of 
memory (5) 

56. Lukewarm (5) 

60. The sheltered side of a river (4) 

62U. See 70 

64 OG or S (4) 


70 and 62U Dramatically follows 46 (5) 


Solution of No. 1,358 


NOTES 


The hidden words are: Across 1, Bacon. 13. Pharpar. 14. 
Roland. 15. Aeneas. 16. Haggard. 20. Hunter. 24. Aurora. 

25. Harp. 26. Miller. 29. Lily. 32. Job. 35. Actor. 38. Salts. 

39. Judah. 42. Chactas. 43. Charmian. 45. Wall. 46. Verb. 

62. Bust. 55. Athamas. 57. Bible. 58. Snorri, 59. Mercia. wv 
Down: 1. Aladdin, 2. Fas. 3, Asher. 5. Moses, 6, Odin. 

10. Egypt. 11. Igerna. 12. Fox. 17. Tell. 18. Crafts. 19, 

Siva. 21. Heel. 23, Giant. 31, Brady. 32. Beast. 33. Ullin. 

34. Law. 35. Sheba. 37. Hackney. 40. Lovelace, 44, Mule. 

47, Wild. 48. Convent. 50. Isgrim. 53. Urn 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: W. H. Weightman (Lon- 
don, W.14); 2nd prize: W. Wardell (Sheerness); 
3rd prize: Mrs. B, Simmonds (Cookham Dean). 
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POSTAL TUITION FOR THE 


G.C.E. 


According to the number and choice of 
subjects and the level at which they are 
taken (Ordinary or Advanced) the 
General Certificate of Education can 
serve as evidence of a sound general 
education, the first step to a degree, 
or the means of exemption from most 
professional preliminary exams. Wolsey 
Hall provides individually-conducted 
postal courses for all G.C.E. examina- 
tions at very reasonable fees, payable 
by instalments if desired. 


PROSPECTUS from C. D. Parker, M.A.; 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE51, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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THE LISTENER | 


Your Success 
depends upon 
Your English 


.ostal Course 
romical and 
svation for 


A Metrop Sui (Te 
is the most effic . 


the most con¥eni i © en Your friends and your employer judge 


General , Gort e Ey - se snd Vesa 0 you by the way you speak and write. 
a or “.$ es ¢: toes + : : 
See ; ee ate “. or ‘hacer + a Civil Improve your English quickly and 


enjoyably by post—the R.I. way. Many 
Students say that the moderate fee 
for the Effective English Course 
is the best investment they have ever 
made. The tuition is so planned that you 
make noticeable progress within a few hours. 


Write today for a copy of 


WORD MASTERY” 


*-and a 15-Minute Test 


Te a 24d. stamp today to The 
™c aott Thatitute (Dept. Z/391H), Palace 
pol Me. W.8, for an interesting 


Service, Local Gover. % a sogym, “cial 
exams.; for profession” Ae A int op. ‘ee 
countancy, Costing, Seon si iD” OPP ab tact 
Management; for |.S.M.A,, ite, 9! Exe Gre, | 
exams, Many intensely pray” vb inGm ME gy. 
courses in business subjects, one 4 
More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXs Mieke vadk 
Guarantee of Coaching um we 7 
Text-book lending library. MGs Sy OF set 
payable by instalments. e 
Write today for prospectus, sent Ya) 
request, mentioning exam. or subj. Sk 
which interested to the Secretary (© 4 


METROPOLITAN COLLEG& ie 
ALBANS 3 


or call 30 Queen eruitie Street, London, E.C.& 3 


As 
"* 
eres 


eech in-:. free 

yous, sind = .'but 
mind you speak-in speranto, the 
| international language and there- 
by eliminate misunderstanding. 
Whatever your interests, Espér- 
anto will help you to make world- 
wide contacts, free from language 


difficulties, 


A complete Correspondence Course 
costs only 10s. including text book, 
dictionary and correction of exercises. 
Send sixpence for informative 
literature and introductory booklet. 


Dept. L.3a, 
British Esperanto Association Inc. 
140, Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11 


SOCIETY PAYING 
INCOME TAX 
EQUIVALENT TO £6.1.9 


DEPOSIT 23% 


No expenses on investment 
or withdrawal, 


Write for full particulars 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 

22 NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX Estd. 1880 

Branch Offices—31 Linton Rd., Barking, Essex 
and 4 Wheeler Gate, Nottingham 


ASSETS—£2,400,000 RESER VES—£87,000 


— 
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table radiogram by 


Herz is a 6-valve; 3-speed 
autochange radiogram, with 
6-watt ‘push pull’ output, 
10” x 6” speaker and acoustical- 
ly designed reflex-type cabinet 
—all for 40 gns. tax paid. 
Never before has such truly 
outstanding performance, both 
on radio and records, cost so 
little! Hear this remarkable set 
at your Ferguson dealer, 


fing sets these FERGUSON’s 


233 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON WC2 


Ferguson 391 RG—40 gns. Tax Paid. (for A.C Mains) 


THORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD, 


& ZAt (with key) and “Word 
Bry?! Ce, informative prospectus). 
es SR MONEE LE 


Tuition by Post 


$a); UNIVERSITY 
({_] CORRESPONDENCE 
| COLLEGE 


U.C.C., est. 1887, with its staff of highly 
qualified Tutors, offers expert tuition 
for General Certificate of Education (all 
Levels) London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, and others, London University 
Degrees (obtainable without residence), 
A.C.P., L.C.P., and various’ Teachers’ 
Diplomas, Law, Professional Preliminary, 
R.S.A., Local Government, Civil Service. 
Moderate fees; instalments if desired. 


%& PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY 
FOR THE BLIND 


(Reg. Acc. Nat. Asst. Act 1948) 
Patron: 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Chairman: The Marquis of Normanby, M.B.E. 


“Reading nowadays is my one joy, 

and days empty of reading would be 

blind days.” (Extract from letter of 

blind reader). Thousands look to us 

for the same great pleasure. In- 

creased circulation and costs call 
for increased funds. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


are urgently needed and will be 
gratefully received by the Secretary 


35, GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 


YOU can paint in Oils 
with HAYWARD VEAL 
as your personal tutor 


at home in your spare time! 


It’s fun... it’s relaxing . .. the perfect 
hobby ! The instruction is so clear, so simple, 
so personal that it’s like having the famous 
artist right there at your elbow to guide you 
every inch of the way. 

Never before has there been so perfect 

a method of teaching you right in your 


own home. Quickest, surest way to 
professional skill in painting. 


Write today for free Hayward Veal Oil 
‘Painting prospectus to:— 


COLLEGE OF nat | 


296 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
and REFRIGERATION 


for all applications 


A Scottish Coxswain 


You can’t afford to be 


without it 


How often have you heard that? But 
without the Lifeboat Service 600 
people a year would be lost at sea. 
Help to support this work by sending 


a contribution... 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 oe 
Cle ape His Grace The Duke of pe F a 


FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6, ENGLAND 


"PHONES: RENown 5813 pbx 
CABLES: TEMTUR, LONDON 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Boral: N.W.10, and published by the British: Broadcastin ang ration yo 35 Marylebone High ; ree 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications. to the itor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, Fors 21, 1956 swe : 
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